

Long live the Iraqi revolution 

Imperialism can’t bring peace 

There might now be an imperialist peace in the Gulf. But it is only a matter of 
time before there is yet another war. An imperialist peace can only but be 

preparation for » new imperialist war 


T HE announcement by Iraq in 
the early hours of February 26 
that it was willing to abide by 
UN resolution 660 and get out 
of Kuwait made not one jot of 
difference to the US-led coalition. The 
war continued for two more days. It is 
estimated that between 85,000 and 
100,000 Iraqis have died. 

The battle to ‘liberate’ Kuwait 
might have been over, it might have 
seen remarkably light casualties on the 
US-led side, but that was merely phase 
one of US imperialism’s plan. 

The aim of US imperialism was 
never limited to what it calls the ‘lib¬ 
eration’ of Kuwait, ie liberating Kuwait 
for the feudalistic emirs and the dollar. 
The Bush administration began to 
admit what we always knew. It said it 
wants to see Saddam Hussein removed 
from power in Baghdad and a pliant 
regime installed; that is phase two. But 
that’s not all; there is a phase three. US 
imperialism wants to redivide the 
whole of the Middle East in its image 
to further its struggle to maintain world 
leadership - its position as the world’s 
number one exploiter and robber - 
against its more dynamic German and 
Japanese rivals. What that means is that 
imperialism will not bring peace the 
Middle East, but new and ever more 
bloody wars. 

In an effort to undermine Saddam 
Hussein the US-led forces struck out in 
a massive flanking manoeuvre way 
beyond the borders of Kuwait. Gencri 
Schwarzkopf w'anted to do more than 
encircle Kuwait Phase two of the Gulf 
War demanded that the elite Republi¬ 
can Guard - the pretorian guard of the 
Ba’athist regime - be destroyed. “There 
won’t be any sanctuary” for them, said 
Dick Cheney, US defence secretary. 
Although a news blackout was imposed 
in the early days of the ground offen¬ 
sive, it was clear almost from the start 
that US, British and French forces had 
penetrated deep into Iraqi territory so 
as to cut off and then destroy the 
Republican Guard in the country’s 
south east. 

Having taken out the Republican 
Guard in the last hours of the war and 
secured Iraq’s acceptance of all rele¬ 
vant UN resolutions, the US-led forces 
look intent on maintaining an occupa¬ 
tion of the whole of south east Iraq, 
possibly including the city of Basra and 
the Remala oilfields. Reparations could 
then be easily extracted and a bargain¬ 
ing card used to secure Iraqi compli¬ 
ance to the will of US imperialism. 

With victory in the Gulf War under 
its belt, the US hopes to achieve phase 
two of its plans using other (diplo¬ 
matic/peaceful) means. The US is al¬ 
ready ‘consulting’ its allies on arrange¬ 
ments for the long term pacification of 
Iraq: while this will most likely take 
the form of encouraging some son of 


civilian fronted military 
coup against Saddam 
Hussein, it could involve 
refashioning Iraq along 
the lines of post-1945 Ja¬ 
pan and Germany, or 
carving it up. If Saddam 
Hussein did by chance 
manage to hang on after 
his military humiliation, 
there is always the option 
of simply dismembering 
the country, the pieces 
being given to US allies 
in the region, like Tur¬ 
key. which has long had 
an eye on the oil rich 
northern provinces. 

It is, as the old saying 
goes, easier to start a war 
than stop one. The US- 
led coalition might have 
been able in four days to 
smash the world’s fourth 
largest army. But this 
was not merely because 
of overwhelming US 
technical superiority. It 
was because Iraqi troops 
were fighting for and 
mainly on what, in all 
honesty, they regarded as 
foreign soil, in spite of 
Saddam Hussein’s 19th 
Province claims to the 
contrary'. Attempts to se¬ 
cure Basra, let alone plant 
a new regime in 
Baghdad, could produce 
a very different and far 
more determined re¬ 
sponse. 

More than that, 
though. It has to be re¬ 
membered that the whole 
region is a cockpit of 
wars and revolution. Ev¬ 
ery country in the region 
is tied together in a dance 
of deadly antagonisms at 
the centre of which is Is¬ 
rael. The US attempt to 
impose its new world order on this 
powder keg could well produce a gen¬ 
eral conflagration: a Middle East ver¬ 
sion of the European slaughter of 
World War I. Today’s triumphant talk 
of peace and long term security will, 
sooner rather than later, inevitably give 
way to another war. 

Faced with a humiliated Saddam 
Hussein and the prospect that his days 
could be numbered, should commu¬ 
nists call for workers to rally to the de¬ 
fence of ‘poor little Iraq’? No, his 
difficulty must be our opportunity. The 
regime in Baghdad is a regime of reac¬ 
tionary monopoly capitalism. It is just 
as reactionary today in defeat as it was 
when it made its proto-imperialist oil 
grab for Kuwait, just as reactionary as 
when it tried to lop off a slice of Iran, 


just as reactionary' as when it launched 
its genocidal assault on its northern 
Kurdish population, just as reactionary 
as when it tortured and drove the coun¬ 
try’s communist-led working class 
movement underground. 

The politics pursued by the Saddam 
Hussein regime after the Gulf War are 
the very same politics as those it pur¬ 
sued over the years preceding the Gulf 
War. The defeat of Hussein provides 
extremely fertile conditions for the 
working class to lead other oppressed 
sections of the population against the 
Ba’athist regime for the realisation of 
a genuine democracy in Iraq - a democ¬ 
racy that can never come courtesy of 
US imperialism, only through the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

Wc communists evaluate wars from 


a class point of view-. 
That is why we called 
for the defeat of Saddam 
Hussein and the 
Ba’athist regime and the 
equal I \ reactionary re¬ 
gimes that made up the 
US-led coalition, above 
I ail because we operate 
I in Britain the regime of 
j the poll tax. mass unem¬ 
ployment, inflation, 
homophobic bigotry and 
homelessness, the re¬ 
gime of British imperi¬ 
alism fronted by John 
Major (the Tory Pam *s 
Clement Attlee). 

Defeat is the mother of 
revolution. So, in the 
• midst of a reactionary 
j war, revolutionaries 
cannot but desire the 
defeat of their 'own* 

I government. For com- 
I munists this is axi- 
! omatic. It is disputed 
j only by partisans of the 
l ruling class or naive 
I little England ‘anti-im- 
i periaJists’. 

The most prominent 
labour movement parti¬ 
san of the ruling class i\, 
of course, the labour 
j Pam. Not only the tra¬ 
ditional and Kinnockite 
'new right’, but the 
overwhelming majority 
of the Labour left, 
which - like CND/ 
CSWG - preferred im¬ 
perialist sanctions to im¬ 
perialist violence. Such 
pacifism is skin deep, 
though; these ‘soft left¬ 
ists’ united almost to a 
man and a woman with 
Her Majesty’s Loyal op¬ 
position (sic) to support 
*our boys’ as soon as the 
fighting actually begun. 
The Gulf War proved yet again the 
thoroughly bourgeois nature of the 
politics of this party and the necessity 
for a revolutionary alternative, that is 
our reforged Communist Party. 

The naive little England ‘anti-impe¬ 
rialists’ are made up of a rag bag of 
semi-detached ‘official communists’. 
Maoists and the Trotskyoid left, which 
paints Saddam Hussein’s Iraq in semi¬ 
colonial, anti-iniperialist, even non¬ 
capitalist colours. These elements, 
either openly or quietly, called for an 
Iraqi victory. For these types the fight 
to make proletarian revolution in Iraq 
during the course of the war was an act 
of treachery. The same sort of ‘treach¬ 
ery’ was perpetrated by Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks during the course of World 
War I. 


Both the left Labourites and the 
little England anti-imperial isls’ got 
themselves completely confused by the 
call for revolutionary defeatism during 
the Gulf War The former could only 
understand our call for revolutionary 
defeatism, our desire for the defeat of 
Britain, as a call for the victory of Iraq. 
For the latter, our call for the revolu¬ 
tionary defeat of Iraq could only mean 
a call for the victory of the US-led 
forces. To them all it seemed that ei¬ 
ther Iraq or the US-led coalition had to 
win. because one or the other had to 
lose. Whether deliberate or simply 
silly, such conclusions were com¬ 
pletely wrong. 

To help these people, let us recall 
the Berne resolution of the Second 
International. It made clear that in all 
imperialist countries the w orking class 
movement mu't tight for the defeat of 
ils own government. Today in the light 
of iwo world wars and a century’ of 
capitalist development (along w ith the 
development of its proletarian grave¬ 
digger) it is clear that w e must apply 
that defeatist line to proto-imperialist 
countries as well. 

We in Britain had to fight, not for 
a victory for Iraq, but for the defeat of 
Britain. The struggle for socialism can 
only but be the struggle for revolution 
- specifically, in w ar time, the conver¬ 
sion of the war between government’s 
into a civil war, inevitably facilitating 
defeat. Events in Basra. Kurdistan and 
elsew here as we go to press confirm 
our view that it is defeat, not victory, 
which breeds revolution. 

The reason why the Labour left 
could not understand this was because 
it i s tied to the Labour right, and by 
that to British imperialism. The defeat 
slogan horrifies these people because 
they sec the British state as their ve¬ 
hicle for socialism, as opposed to its 
biggest barrier. We are for the defeat 
slogan because alone it implies a 
consistent call for revolutionary action 
for socialism, which must be against 
one’s own government in peace and, 
above all, during war. Without such a 
perspective, resolutions for socialism y 
are not worth the paper they are writ¬ 
ten on. 

The reason the little England ‘anti- 
imperialists’ were equally stupid lies in 
their inability in practice to see that 
socialism is part of a worldwide 
struggle, and will tend to manifest 
itself, first and foremost, not in the 
strong imperialist countries, but in the 
weak links of imperialism, like Iraq. 
These types can never do anything se¬ 
rious. 

What is needed is a genuine anti¬ 
imperialist movement, led by a genu¬ 
ine Communist Pony. That is the main 
lesson of the Gulf War. 

Jack Conrad 
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MARCH 8, Internationa! Working Women’s Day, is one of the 
most important dates in the communist calendar. It is a day to 
reconfirm our unity across national frontiers and rededicatc 
ourselves to the liberation of women. It is a day to remember the 
heroic women of past class struggles and to call forth a new 
generation to the cause of communism. 

And rightly so. 1WWD was the product, not of the feminist 
movement, as many today might suppose, but of the struggle of 
working class women. IWWD was first celebrated on March 8 
1911. at the initiative of Clara Zetkin, leader of the International 
Women’s Socialist Organisation. This dale did not come out of 
the blue. It was inspired by a demonstration three years earlier i 
when striking women machinists of New York’s Lower East 
Side marched demanding better working conditions and the right 
to vote. 

Their significance lay in the fact that they were protesting 
against both the bosses and the bourgeois women’s suffrage 
movement, which considered the demand for votes lor working 
class women ‘premature’. Theirs was truly an independent, 
explicitly proletarian movement. That is why Zetkin saw it as a 
potent symbol with which working class women w-ould identify, 
a symbol of working class militancy that should be generalised 
worldwide through annual demonstrations. These were to have 
a definite political line. With the example of the Lower East Side 
women in mind, the IWSO resolved that “socialist women must 
not ally themselves with bourgeois feminists, but lead the battle 
side by side with socialist men. 

The Bolsheviks took this as their starling point in arguments 
with the Mensheviks during the early months of 1913 over how 
the first IWWD was to be celebrated in Russia. Through their 
women’s paper Rabotnitsa, they insisted that instead of an all¬ 
woman affair in cooperation with the feminist movement, it 
should actively involve male workers. 

This approach became that of the Communist International j 
when it was formed in 1919. It opposed the debilitating idea that 
women’s liberation should be left to w'omen alone. Male chau¬ 
vinism had to be overcome so that the entire working class could 
use its strength for women's liberation, a cause intimately bound 
up with the struggle to overthrow class society (the source of 
women's oppression). That is why communists, women and 
men, stand firmly against all sectionalist tendencies, including 
cross class women’s movements. This is fundamental to our 
theory of the class struggle: “the women’s w orld is divided, just 
like the world of men, into two camps" - bourgeois and proletar¬ 
ian. 

The Gulf War proved this to be the case. According to femi¬ 
nist, pacifist and bourgeois mythology, women are biologically 
and psychologically opposed to war. This is patronising and bla¬ 
tantly untrue. In the countries of the US-led coalition, across the 
board bourgeois women rallied to support the aims of the impe¬ 
rialist war machine - which incidentally contains large numbers 
of women. Not surprisingly then, in the Tory, Liberal and Labour 
parties the overwhelming majority of female MPs came out for 
the war, just like their male colleagues. They belong to the bour¬ 
geois world. The same applies in Iraq. The wives, daughters and 
sisters of the Ba’athist rulers supported the proto-imperialist ad¬ 
venture of Saddam Hussein, and organised to support the annexa¬ 
tion of Kuwait. They too belong to the bourgeois world. 

War does not come from hormones. It comes from class so¬ 
ciety. It can only be ended by working class men and women 
turning capitalism’s reactionary war into a civil war, unitedly 
fighting to smash the capitalist stale machine, so as to begin the 
construction of communism, the only society w'hich can guaran¬ 
tee the end of war. 

Pacifism holds back both the struggle to end all war and the 
struggle for women’s liberation. Working class women should 
treat with contempt the idea that because of biology they cannot 
take a full part in the class war. 

History' gives many, many examples of working class women 
leaders of the class war for socialism. On IWWD we remember 
Clara Zetkin. Alexandra Kollontai, Nadezhda Krupskaya, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Inessa Armand and countless other women commu¬ 
nists. Our Provisional Central Committee salutes their memory 
and calls upon working class women to follow their example. 
Women workers, take up your place in the front line of the class 
struggle, take up your place in the ranks of the Communist Party. 

The Editor 
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LETTERS 


CPB: 

unity? 


Having read comrade Michael Waters 
excellent article in The Leninist No 100 
I thought it might be useful to add my 
own observations on the Communist 
Party of Britain’s so-called ‘consulta¬ 
tive conference on communist unity . 
Frankly I felt as if I’d been trapped in 
an opportunist time warp. 

The 250 to 300 members of the 
CPB and the New Communist Party, 
plus some scmi-aligncd ‘otlicial 
communists’, did. according to the 
Morning Star of Monday January' 21, 
“unite to condemn the Gulf War’’ (oh. 
oh. how brave). Mike Hicks of the CPB. 
spick and span in his go-to-negotiations 
suit, even declared the war ‘unnecessary’ 
(tell that to the imperialists) and yet lul- 
somely supported the aims of the United 
Nations, if we can’t starve ‘cm. shoot ‘cm. 
imperialism. 

However, the Gulf War was not re¬ 
ally in the audience’s mind. Those minds 
were buried deep in the past. Not what 
was positive in our history, but what was 
negative. Not the Leninist politics that 
underlay our Party when it was formed in 
July 1920. nor ihe role of our members in 
the General Strike and the National Mi¬ 
nority Movement, the front line physical 
confrontation with the fascists, the leader¬ 
ship communists provided for the most 
militant sections of the working class in 
Britain: the dockers, the miners, the Lon¬ 
don busmen, the carworkcrs. etc. 

Instead their minds were set on the 
fleeting influence that comes w ith re¬ 
spectability. These comrades look hack to 
the unhealthy traditions of our CPGB. the 
class collaboration ism. the opportunism, 
the parliamentary cretinism. They arc in 
fact the ageing children of the Popular 
Front and the .Seventh Congress of Com¬ 
intern who imagine that the sepia glories 
of the 1930s will return, if only we’d all 
drop our principles and put our political 
differences on the back burner. Then they 
imagine we could get stuck in. ail together, 
on the reformist issues of the day. to¬ 
gether with deans, bigwigs and trade un¬ 
ion tops. 

For these ‘official communists’, social¬ 
ism was going to come, not on the basis of 
their own strength and ideological sharp¬ 
ness. but handed down from on high. All 
we were meant to do was to keep the 
faith and not exercise our brains. Ours 
was not to reason why. Uncle Joe and 
Comintern would explain all. 

This was a replica of thousands of 
similar ‘official communist* gatherings 
in the past The same drum beats of if 
onlys, the same old tired illusions. 
Some speakers even thought there is a 
great phalanx of socialist countries out 
there waiting to subsidise ‘us’. Not a 
hint of recognition that the socialist 
world has been swept by democratic 
counterrevolution and that capitalist 
reaction is riding high. 

The seated ranks of the grey and 
greying with their grey ideas were 
steeped in the discredited ideas of the 
past. This extended to the lack of 
democracy in the past. From the very' 
off. the chairman, Derek Robinson, set 
the tone by refusing to even acknowl¬ 
edge a point of order demanding that 
the Provisional Central Committee of 
the CPGB he given time to put its views. 
Oh no, that couldn't be done at a ‘consulta¬ 
tive conference’. 

Not a word ot protest came from 
those ‘official communists’ who pa¬ 
rade their past credentials as militant 
trade unionists and fighters for democ¬ 
racy. There was in fact nothing in 
Caxton House besides ourselves which 
could claim to be a living link with the posi¬ 
tive tradition of our movement. 

Speakers were organised on the 
basis of a strictly hand picked rotation; 
CPB. NCP. the occasional Euro or¬ 
ganisation pro-Morning Star dissident, 
overseas fraternal. Every one of them 
spoke in platitudes. 

In his opening, Hicks spoke of commu¬ 
nists as the “rudder of Labour and the 
movement” and the need to “re-engage 
the rudder”. That sums up the CPB; rud¬ 
ders are at the back of the boat, and of 


course the CPB wants the Labour Party 
to do the steering. One NCPcr declared 
that peace had always been the foremost 
demand of communists. I thought it was 
social revolution. Another intoned that 
there was a need to “defend the nation 
state”. There followed another NCPer 
who “didn’t want to make any political 
points, there are plenty ot people here 
who know better than me” (You said 
it!)- . , 

And of course there were the usual 
sideswipes at the 'ultra-lefts . Appar¬ 
ently young anarchists mess up the 
work of ‘mature’ communisLs when 
opposing fascism. The anarchists seem 
to believe in strong Fisls rather than 
nnld words (on principle no bad thing). 

Occasionally, though, a titbit of 
truth came out, as when the Morning 
Star's dull circulation manager let slip 
that since the defection of the Soviet 
Union from the ‘official communist’ 
newspaper market place, and the wel¬ 
ching on its order, the daily sale ot the 
paper had plummeted to 6,(XX) copies. 
In an attempt to pul off its demise a 
collection was taken which netted 
£2.(XX) - about £10 a head. 

All in all, a useless event. I wanted to 
speak about communist activity, but as a 
supporter of the Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPGB I wasn’t called. In any 
case I walked out because I couldn't take 
any more of their crap. I know I should 
have stayed to hear the fresh voice of our 
youth at the end when we staged our 
walkout. They arc the future of commu¬ 
nism in Britain, not the spurious unity of 
the dreams of Gerontius. 

Reg Weston 
Kent 

CPB: 

regrets 

We should like to express our regret over 
the incident at the CPB organised ‘Com¬ 
munist Unity Consultative Conference’ 
held in Caxton House, Archway on Janu¬ 
ary' 19 1991. in which members of The 
Leninist were asked to leave after re¬ 
peated interruptions. 

While we can understand why The 
Leninist was not granted an equal po¬ 
sition on the platform with the NCP 
and CPB, we feel that as delegates your 
contribution could have been useful 
had you been granted a tum to speak. 
Fifty people spoke hut there was not 
time for a further 23; however we feel 
that The Leninist should have been 
given a voice to express its opinion. 

We believe though that your organi¬ 
sation tried to book a room within the 
building during the conference - if the 
reasoning behind this was to use it as a 
base to infiltrate the main meeting then 
this may well explain some of the atti¬ 
tudes of the organisers towards your 
group. 

Mike Watkins 
Gillian Weaver 
Birmingham 

David Sherriff replies: 

Our Communist Party of Britain 
friends Watkins and Weaver regret 
that supporters of The Leninist were 
denied an opportunity to speak at the 
Caxton House ‘consultative confer¬ 
ence*. They are right to express re¬ 
gret, not for us we trust - we can and 
will publish our views openly without 
let or hindrance - but for themselves. 
After all, if the CPB denies our sup¬ 
porters even a modicum of working 
class democracy at a ‘consultative 
conference*, it will surely squash the 
rights of those who are prepared to 
take anything like an independent 
stance in the CPB, those like com¬ 
rades Watkins and Weaver. 

As to our fringe meeting, we 
booked a room with the best inten¬ 
tions - for honest debate. Clearly this 
was not something the CPB/NCP 
leaders were prepared to tolerate, 
not in their ‘consultative conference’ 
nor in the same building even after 
the conference had finished. Having 
expressed their regrets at the anti¬ 
democratic practices of the CPB 


leadership, we trust that the com¬ 
rades will draw the obvious conclu¬ 
sion that the CPB is thoroughly op¬ 
portunist and irreformable. 

CPB: 

idiocy 

In the British communist movement today 
there undoubtedly exists a pathological 
capacity for opportunistic idiocy that is 
being tackled only by your organisation. It 
was therefore with some considerable in¬ 
terest that I read the last edition of your 
paper not least to learn of how the ‘com¬ 
munist unity’ conference transpired. Hav¬ 
ing slid from the CCG to the NCP and 
having a solid understanding of how these 
‘CPs’ operate I think I already knew the 
outcome. It is a sad reflection on these or¬ 
ganisations that their members should 
have to look outside their ow n organisa¬ 
tions for mfonnation affecting the develop¬ 
ment (for want of a better word) of their 
own parties. 

Jeff Thompson 
Salford 


Liquidation 

As one who was once, long ago, associ¬ 
ated w ith w hat you call Straight Leftism, 
as one who placed their faith in changing 
the ‘official’ CP let me now admit how 
wrong I’ve been. It is quite clear that the 
Euro organisation is in an advanced state 
of farce. While today‘s Straight Leftists - 
who have become totally attached to the 
‘tactic’ of working in the F.uro organisation 
- move ever further :o the nght in an effort 
to align themselves w ith disenchanted left 
Euros, the right Lur are steadily de¬ 
camping ... and in the . rocess the whole 
thing is steadily collapsing. 

The latest splitiet to oome to my atten¬ 
tion is thai of Only Connect - the name ap¬ 
parently coming from something to do 
with the novelist EM Forster. It has been 
launched by ultra liqukLitionist Mark Per¬ 
ryman, who ha^ ac. w^ed the winding 
up/liquKiatMn of his u cal. 1 linngay, Mon¬ 
ism loday group. OC ncludcs former 
I x>ndon Furo - crctar. Dave Green and 
hanger on Pau-a Lannc.g. and has the de¬ 
clared ain: o: promoting tactical voting 
(the height of ambition). The associa¬ 
tion’ has ‘over’ 150 on its mailing list 
(wow i and holds regular meetings at the 
London HQ of the h WCA (appropriate). 
There is no democrat*c structure (not sur¬ 
prising), nor definite relationship with 
the Euro formation (you don't say). 

Meanwhile l see that the Euro EC 
has decided at its January 19-20 meeting 
to cut the budget of it aw ful Changes 
house journal and set Marxism Today up 
as a separate company, w ith the help of 
£25.000 of liquidated assets. Predictably 
Euro membership continues to spiral 
downwards. I for one w ill not recand. The 
‘transformation* cord exchange has pro¬ 
duced disastrous results and it seems that 
plans by Nina Temple and Co to reconsti¬ 
tute their organisation as an association, 
w hich operates as a lose ‘network\ are 
well advanced 

The sooner the better. And the sooner 
the Euros stop using the title of our Party 
the better. These liberals have no right to 
call themselves the CPGB. Only the Pn> 
visional Central Committee has earned 
that right. 1 am w ith you comrades. 

Sieve Stone 
London 


Ageism? 

Congratulations to The Leninist on its 
100th issue, still as youthful and wise as it 
was in issue Nol. ‘Youthful*? Surely that is 
‘ageism’? Tins ism, that ism. L.et’s have 
enough of fadisin. To use tire terras ot life 
is not to slip into tlx* nit of mindless preju¬ 
dice. It is infantile not to recognise that 
youth has more energy (and often more 
enthusiasm) than age. It is senile not t o 
recognise that age (and middle age) has 
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STRUGGLE 


often more experience, but often more 
caution, more cynicism and more excuses. 
Does not nature bring rottenness and de¬ 
cay as the years go by? Old people cannot 
do as much physically as the young, but 
they can contribute in their special ways 
and should do so. 

Age is often used as an excuse to opt 
out when it should be the reason to lake 
part even more actively - in one’s own 
way - “front each according to his abili¬ 
ties". The cop out Is *Tve done my bit. now 
I’m retiring. I'll just mow the lawn and 
watch the telly.” What a hoary old attitude 
for revolutionaries! 

What about the specific article in The 
Leninist No98 which is attacked by Dave 
Douglass (Letters. The Leninist No 100)? 
Criticising an organisation for being over¬ 
whelmingly elderly is quite distinct from 
beating old people for being old. 

The Euros are an organisation of the 
old. That is a fact. Why should it not be 
said? Its lop-sided age distribution is a re¬ 
sult of its opportunist politics. It lias no poli¬ 
tics to fight for the young (or the old for 
that matter). It’s not just the Euros. I went 
to the so-called ‘unity conference’ of the 
so-called communist Communist Party of 
Britain and tlx: New Communist Party. 

Now in my 79th year I hope never 
again to see such a collection of aged and 
middle aged dropouts mumbling their 
mantras and dreams of what-was-once- 
long-ago. 

My impression was of a bunch of intel¬ 
lectually crippled has-beens attempting to 
lean on one another to avoid the inevitable 
collapse they see before them. They 
jeered and heckled when they heard a 
youthful voice, just as these ranks of grey 
and white heads nodded in agreement 
when a middle aged ban was imposed on 
an elderly voice. There’s ’ageism' for you! 

Away with faddism. Let’s use the 
English language to its utmost as a 
weapon in the struggle towards a revolu¬ 
tionary- party.Let's recognise that while 
the old (people, not decaying parties) have 
still a lot to contribute, it is the young who 
are renewing our movement writh their 
enthusiasm and energy and will be the 
main builders of our reforged Communist 
Party in Britain. 

Harry Eastman 
Kent 


Italian 

Style 


On December 16 1990. in Rome, there 
was a meeting of Marxist-Lcninists 
which has given birth to the “National 
Political Committee for the Unity of 
Marxist-Lcninists" (NPC). The aim of 
the NPC is to make contacts with all the 
groups and individual comrades who pro¬ 
claim themselves Marxist-Leninists. in 
order to organise a National Conference 
of all Marxist-Leninists for the rebuild¬ 
ing of the revolutionary- party of the 
Italian proletariat. 

The NPC, besides giving its members 
specific duties, will be divided into four 
working groups. The first meeting took 
place in Rome on January 20 1991, and 
continuing activity has been arranged, to¬ 
gether with the political road to fol¬ 
low. 

After the first contacts - above all of 
an informal character - with all the com¬ 
rades who are readers and militants of 
the monthly L' Unxuaglianza (Equal¬ 
ity ), some of those involved in the mak¬ 
ing of the magazine organised the meet¬ 
ing on December 16 1990 in Rome. The 
number of comrades present at the meet¬ 
ing was more numerous than expected 
and at tlx: end everyone declared that the 
nice ling had been a notable step forward 
on the road to the rebuilding of the revo¬ 
lutionary parly of the Italian proletar¬ 
iat. The most important statement over 
which everyone agreed, was that the 
road to unity must be strongly based on 
the revolutionary theory of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Some main points have been agreed 
upon: 

I. The exclusion from this road to unity 
of all those groups who declare them¬ 
selves anti-Leninist and represent a kind 
of continuation of the ‘historical dissi¬ 


dents* of the international communist 
movement, such as Trotskyism, anarcho- 
syndicalism etc. 

2. The unity of Italian Marxist-Leninists in 
one revolutionary party of the proletariat 
can take place only in the course of a 
strong struggle, ideological and political, 
against modem revisionism, which at an 
international level means primarily Gor- 
bachevism. 

3. Unity is based on Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism, giving an 
historical and objective judgement on the 
different experiences in tlx: building of so¬ 
cialism and the working of the proletarian 
dictatorship, which must be studied and 
analysed scientifically, throwing light on all 
the limits and errors where they occurred, 
but above all to Icam from tlx: experiences 
of tlx: past. 

Within these general principles it is 
possible to arrive at the organisation of 
communists into one Leninist party, if 
the problem is addressed with willing¬ 
ness and dedication. 

If this process is to make decisive 
steps forward, political and ideological 
unity- based on the principles of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism and the necessity of the 
struggle against revisionism, is a nec- 
! essary but not sufficient condition. The 
Marxist-Leninist party must have a 
revolutionary political content adequate 
to the present national and international 
situation - a content which must put the 
party in the position of being recog¬ 
nized. in the practice of the class 
struggle, as the real vanguard of the 
proletariat. 

It is therefore necessary- for the 
Marxist-Leninists to confront the real 
issues of the class struggle, not on an 
individualistic basis but on an organised 
one, according to the organisation 
which seems adequate to the present 
slate of the process towards unity. The 
NPC has been elected for this purpose. 
It will work to make contacts w-ith all the 
“committees for the unity of commu/usts" 
already existing throughout Italy andSvith 
any other organised groups and individuals 
who uphold Marxism-Leninism, with the 
aim of arriving at a national conference of 
all the Marxist-Leninists ready for the re¬ 
building of the revolutionary party of the 
Italian proletariaL 

The NPC will be divided into four 
working groups: 

1. The crisis and situation of Italian and 
world capitalism; it’s consequences for 
class struggle, proletarian revolution, 
the proletariat today, the party. 

2. Institutional problems: the stale, 
criminal powers, crisis of the first repub¬ 
lic, new fascism. 

3. Workers struggles, factory councils, 
trade unions today. 

4. Imperialism, Nato. imperialist wars, 
national liberation wars, proletarian 
internationalism, contacts with the par¬ 
ties or groups at international level that 
defend Marxist-Leninist views. 

The NPC met in Rome on January 2(X 
1991 and has scheduled its activity for 
the next months. 

This is a very difficult time for com¬ 
munists in Italy and all over the world. 
Let’s hope the NPC will be able to work 
efficiently and constructively on the road 
towards unity. Communism is a science 
and therefore can’t be dead, nor can it die 
in the future, whatever the capitalists 
and revisionists of every- kind think. The 
future belongs to communism and the 
government of society w ill pass from the 
minority of exploiters to majority of the 
exploited. 

Long live Marxism-Leninism! 

Mario Jannuzzi 
Italy 


Jailed 


On Monday September 18 after a week 
long trial at Wood Green Crown Court, 
three members of Anti-fascist Action 
were found guilty of violent disorder and 
Grievous Bodily Harm with Intent. 
They were jailed for a total of 11 years. 
The charges arose from an incident in¬ 
volving one Nicholas ‘Nicci’ Crane after 
the Bloody Sunday commemoration in 
Kilbum last year. 

Crane, a six foot heavily tattooed 
skinhead, was spotted in the vicinity of 


the march (often a target for fascists in the 
past) as it was breaking up. Suspecting 
some skullduggery, he was challenged by 
some anti-fascists leaving the area. After 
a brief scuffle. Crane ran off. Shortly after, 
he was again spotted in the back of a taxi, 
heading back into tlie area. Once again he 
was confronted and this time a serious 
fight broke out which resulted in Crane 
being knocked unconscious. All three 
were immediately arrested. 

Nobody. least of all the prisoners, 
would deny that the offence was politi¬ 
cal - what is equally clear is that the 
verdict and particularly the sentence 
were political as well. 

Throughout history, to be effective 
in fighting the fascists usually means 
breaking the low and always means 
rejecting the power and legitimacy of 
the forces of law and order. 

Thus the actions of the anti-fascist 
strcetfighters will always be seen to be 
dangerously radical in the eyes of the 
state, especially when it involves a 
form of behaviour, ie physical vio¬ 
lence, which the dominant culture 
avoids and condemns in everyday life on 
the part of everyone except itself. 

The prisoners made no apology for 
their actions then, nor do they do so 
now. What they do need, and we on 
their behalf ask. is for your support, 
political, moral and financial. 

London Anti-Fascist Action 

Send letters of support to: 

Tony David, NT 1338, Blundeston 
Prison, Lowestoft, Suffolk NR 5RG 
(4 years). 

Mark Malin, NT 1335, The Verne 
Prison, Portland, Dorset DT5 1EQ (4 
years). 

David Phelan, NT 1337, Bisley 
Prison, Woking, Surrey Gl 24 9F.X (3 
vears). 


100 


I write to congratulate you on the auspi¬ 
cious occasion of the 100th edition of The 
Leninist.. If ever there were a need for a 
genuine communist paper, it is now. 
While the ‘official communists' and 
their revisionist press prostitute them¬ 
selves before Gorbachev ite treachery on 
the one hand, and reactionary bourgeois 
social democracy on the other, the paper 
of proletarian revolution. The Leninist. 
rings out its Marxist-Leninist message in 
sharp and brilliant tone. 

No one should doubt the importance 
of our paper. It is Britain ’s Iskra.. It is the 
organ that will forge a genuine Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain. Ail genuine 
communists should support it. All genu¬ 
ine communists should recognise the au¬ 
thority and discipline of the Provisional 
Central Committee of the CPGB. 

Long Live Leninism! 

Long Live The Leninist 1 . 

Alan West 
Devon 


Fresh air 


I received, and read, today. The Leninist 
Nos98 and 99. May l say at once, what a 
breath of fresh air! I didn’t realise that 
there were any significant revolutionary' 
groups, particularly attached to the 
CPGB. in Britain. Even your Gulf slogan 
was refreshingly different from the 
SWP/SWM cant. Congratulations, and 
revolutionary greetings! 

Liam O’Callaghan 
Ireland 


WRITE OR RIN( 


If you wish to reply u> any of these 
letters, raise questions or comment on 
articles in The Leninist, please write lo 
The Editor. BCM Box 4 >2S. London 
WCIN 3XX. or phone 071-431 3135. 


Recessions don’t last for ever." said a headline in a recent edition of 
The Economist.. That is no comfort to workers who arc being asked to pay 
for the recession today. Firms laying off large numbers run like a compre 
hensive list of British industry. Official unemployment figures are pre 
dieted to top 2 million by the end of April. As always with the Tories’ 
fiddled accounting, which puts the current unemployment rate at 6.6%, the 
real figure will be much higher. And it will escalate, as production contin 
ues its downward spiral. In the recession of the 80s. 25% of Britain* 
manufacturing capacity shut down. As always, the workers paid. More will 
be required of us by the bosses today. Typically, the leadership of the 
workers’ movement has gone along with this. Having given craven support 
to the imperialist war abroad, the TUC has underlined its commitment to 
class truce at home. In stark contrast, the Unemployed Workers Charter 
presents an alternative anti-capitalist lead to the trade union tops. Unem 
ployment is used by the capitalists to divide the working class and drive 
down wages. Only working class organisation that fights on the basis of 
what wc need, not what the moribund system can afford, can defend the 
interests of the working class. The UWC aims to pul this into practice. 
Contact the UWC on 071 -431 3135. or write to BCM Box 928, London 
WCIN 3 XX. MF 

Clause 25 Of the government's Criminal Justice Bill, is the most 
serious attack on lesbian and gay rights since Section 28. It covers 
homosexual ‘soliciting*, ’procuring’ and ’indecency*. The first can be 
picking someone up - even a smile or a wink. ’Procuring* can mean as 
little as letting two men sleep together in your home. ‘Indecency* covers 
showing lesbian or gay affection in public, extending police powers in this 
field from those established in the Public Or- | 
der Act. Lesbians and gays have been under ! 
greater attack in the recent period, from mur¬ 
ders of gay men by ‘queer bashers to prison 
sentences. Arrests and convictions of gay men 
have escalated. The demonstration against 
Clause 25 in London on February 16 was an 
angry expression ol resistance, when over 
10.000 marched. This is encouraging. But 
there are lessons which still have to be learned ! 
from the Section 28 campaign. This was politi¬ 
cally sanitised, as the campaign focused on 
’big names’ and parliamentary procedure at 
the expense of a fight w ithin the working Clause 25 is another 
class, both gay and straight. This was lllus- Step in the State’s 
trated by the restriction of the Section 28 cam- campaign to 
paign to lesbians and gays, excluding not only recriminaiise 
heterosexuals but bisexuals, on the grounds homosexuality 
that they “had an option”. But this is not just a question of an attack on 
individual choice - which even then can only be defeated through mass 
action within and without the lesbian and gay communities - but ot a 
general attack on our rights, in which all workers have a stake. SQ 

The IRA’s bomb attack on Victoria station illustrates British hy¬ 
pocrisy on the Irish war. Days after defending the mass murder of ci¬ 
vilians in Baghdad, the British state shed crocodile tears over the 
death of a civilian because it had chosen not to heed the 45 minute 
warning given by the IRA, precisely to avoid civilian casualties. One - 
among many - 'justifications’ given by police was that the time given 
was inadequate. This is an obvious lie. as they showed themselves by 
closing all London’s major stations within minutes. We have no 
hesitation in defending actions by the IRA in its war for Irish freedom. 
The IRA’s resistance is just, and is forced on the Irish people by Brit¬ 
ain's dirty w ar The Mood of the civilian casualties at Victoria - of all 
the casualties in the Irish war - is on British imperialism’s hands. The 
only way lo preveni an interminable chain of death is not. as much of 
what passes for the British ’left’ would have it. to condemn the sup¬ 
posed ‘terrorism* of the IRA, but to break Britain's hold on Ireland. 
Hands Off Ireland! will be turning this into action on Saturday April 
20, with its march to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the Easter 
Rising, marching for troops out now (further details in the Action 
column, pi 1). Join the resistance: build the march and end Britain’s 
bloody war. AM 







The carnage in the Gulf shows that the so-called 
_ ^ ‘New World Order* will not bring universal peace 
I and prosperity, but war and barbarism. Against 
■ m this, pacifism, ‘official communism' and reformism 
JM have proved useless. None of these ideologies 
^ have the answer. In contrast our paper, the paper 
of communism in Britain, has given a clear lead. 
We exposed the imperialist nature of the war being 
I conducted by the US-led coalition and the proto¬ 
imperialist nature of the war fought by the 
Ba’athist regime in Baghdad. Only the working 
class, fighting as a class for communism and the 
liberation of humanity, can bring peace and guar¬ 
antee an end to war. Our stand won an increasing 
body of support, support that has taken the form of 
donations to our £6(X) monthly fighting fund. Last 
month wc ended w ith a splendid £160 surplus and 
so far this month we have received £420. which 
gives us room for confidence that we can end Feb¬ 
ruary with a surplus as well. Special (hanks to 
comrades KT. HD, WA. AS, FE and CC. 




















As the Gulf War 
showed, war is a 
terrible thing, 
full of horrors and 
senseless deaths. 
How can war 
be stopped? 
Pacifism says it 
has the answers, 
we say it hasn’t 



Bruce Kent and friends: no match for world imperialism 


T HE reactionary nature of the Gulf War and I 
the revolutionary way to stop u was fully 
explained by comrade Jack Conrad in the 
last issue of The Leninist As the comrade 
made clear, war is tlx* continuation of class 
politics by other (violent) means, ami peace is the con¬ 
tinuation of class[xjlitics by other (non-violent) means. 
Hence, as the comrade put it. war and peace "should 
be looked at, not as simply two opposites, but op¬ 
posites within a national, historical and class 
unity.” 

Taking this as our starting point, we commu¬ 
nists do not denounce all wars, indeed we insist that 
if we are to rid humanity of the curse of war we 
must singlcmindedly fight for the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism - in other words, civil w ar. 

As we well know, at the present time our view 
is very much a minority one (and will doubtless 
remain so until bourgeois society and the ruling 
ideas of the bourgeoisie arc thrown into crisis with 
the emergence of a revolutionary situation). Tire 
majority who opposed the Gulf War adhered to paci¬ 
fism, which, with seemingly eminent reasonableness, 
called upon both sides in the conflict to see sense, gel 
down to talking and give peace a chance. 

We do not question the sincerity of such senti¬ 
ments. We do, however, question whether pacifism 
will bring about anything positive; in fact we are 
sure it will bring only disappointment. More, wc 
are sure it acts as a barrier in the way of achieving 
the noble goal it is dedicated to achieve - ie the end 
of war. To show why this is the case it is essential 
to examine the ideology and history of pacifism. 

Pacifism has, since around the time of World 
War I, been a definite ideology. Broadly, it can be 
summed up under tliree main propositions: 

1. Violence is morally wrong. People should therefore 


refuse to participate in warsol national liberation or vio¬ 
lent revolution. 

2. Military expenditure should he diverted to peaceful 
purposes. 

3. Differences between states, classes and nations 
should lie settled peacefully without resort to war. 

Naturally there is a wide variety of interpretations 
when it comes to specifics. Underlying this is individual 
temperament, hut more importantly. far more impor¬ 
tantly. class interests. At the absolutist end ofihc paci¬ 
fist spectrum are those petty bourgeois pacifists who 
say tliey w ill not use violence under any circumstances. 
The slightly more down to earth petty bourgeois paci¬ 
fists arc prepared to countenance a degree of violence, 
but only within definite limits, for example against a dc- 
ranged individual, or to protect one's own home and 
family. 

In contrast, the realo bourgeois wing of the pacifist 
movement is fully prepared to allow the state to use vio¬ 
lence within a country, if it is legal and carefully con¬ 
trolled. Most take this to the point w here they advocate 
a wliole system of international law - including the pos¬ 
sible use ot violence, albeit often platomcallw against 
dangerous, expansionist states, as long as it is under the 
auspices of the United Nations or some other pseudo 
world government body. 

To those pedants who consider pacifism only in its 
most absolutist form, the call for such violence might 
seem a contradiction in terms. When the temi ‘pacifism’ 
was first coined, however, at the beginning of the 20tJi 
century, it had exactly this sort of connotation, Pacifism 
was connected with those movements which sought 
peace through international courts of arbitration (which 
would make possible a gradual multilateral reduction of 
armaments and the dawn of universal peace). 

Precisely because violence is considered a means of 
last resort against the international equivalent of an in- 


sux* indiv idual and is almost always platonic, pacifism 
can still legitimately he defined as the principled re¬ 
jection of organised violence as a w ay of settling dil- 
terences between states, chivies and nations. 

Attempts to change humanity's supposed warlike 
nature w ithout reference to social being, only to so¬ 
cial consc iousness, has a long history and has often 
taken tfie form or a religious movement from below'; 
this was the case with tlx* Anabaptists, Mennonites, 
Quakers and other paciftstic sects within the Chris¬ 
tian cult. The ruling classes of the great imperialist 
powers have too, on occasion, pacifisncally declared 
for universal peace Invariably though, such pacifism 
Ls deeply cynical. 

Although far from unique, this imperialist/xtcifisni 
w as most certainly taken to unprecedented depths 
by the Na/i regime. Nazi pacifistic propaganda was 
designed so that n "lulls the adversary by peace¬ 
ful professions and thus tempts him to neglect 
his armed defence. T he potential foe is thereby 
env eloped in a smokescreen of verbiage which 
serves the further purpose of concealing our 
own armaments” (Colonel Hierl - who was one of 
the leading military authorities in Nazi Germany * 
f oundations of German War Politics . quoted by R 
Palme Pun in World Politics 1918-1936. p255). 

Not surprisingly, given such cynicism, whenever 
it served its interests and reinforced its privileges, the 
imperialist capitalist class the world over has readily 
junked its pacifistic talk and turned to the most sav¬ 
age violence. Under such circumstances when a | 
country continues its prev iously peaceful politics vio- I 
lently - pacifist opposition from tlx* lower orders has j 
never been more than a minor irritant. J 

In Britain, when World War 1 broke out in Au 
gust 1914. the ruling class cast aside its P eaCC I 
through trade' liberalism. The crude jingoism 
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that replaced it was effective enough to produce an ex¬ 
cess of volunteers for military service, and only men 
over 5 feet 8 inches in height were initially accepted. 
Bui by the end of 1915 the supply of cannon fodder was 
drying up, and in January 1916 the Asquith government 
passed the Military Service Act, allowing conscription 
for the first time in British history. From March 2 1916 
all single men aged between 18 and 41 who lived in 
Great Britain were liable to be called up. The result 
was a rapid growth of the No Conscription Fellowship, 
founded early in the war by Fenner Brockway to unite 
those who were not prepared to fight. During the rest 
of the war the Fellowship organised thousands against 
conscription, and supported hundreds of conscientious 
objectors confined in prisons and military barracks. 

Most of the 16.000 registered conscientious objec¬ 
tors during World War I were Christians who refused 
to fight on religious grounds; but many were socialists. 
Revcalingly, they were not supported by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party, which had voted for the Mili¬ 
tary Services Bill, nor by the TUC, w hich abandoned its 
initial vigorous objection to coascription when reas¬ 
sured thai those involved in ‘necessary work' would be 
exempt 

Such miserable social chauvinism was opposed in 
social pacifistic words by the Labour left ILP, and in 
deeds by a small militant minority, most notably the 
British Socialist Party and the Socialist Labour Party . 
However, it was the October Revolution in Russia 
which showed definitively that war, even a world war. 
could be stopped from below 1 , if the working class Is 
willing to sec the defeat of its own country and its own 
ruling class, and is prepared to turn imperialist war into 
civil The example of Russia persuaded large num¬ 
bers of socialists to drop their illusions in pacifism and 
recognise that as the source of modem w arfare is in 
the capitalist system itself, to kill war one must kill capi¬ 
tal 

Not surprisingly the necessity of proletarian revolu¬ 
tion was not something members of the bourgeoisie or 
their middle class hangers on were ready to admit. As a 
result, following World War I - the war to end till wars - 
bourgeois pacifism came up with all sorts of detailed 
plans to “guarantee” w r orid peace and “safeguard the 
people from Bolshevism”. Bourgeois pacifism prided it¬ 
self on its supposed nationality. and the alleged ination- 
j ality and futility of war. It based its arguments not so 
much on this or that isolated quote in the bible proscrib¬ 
ing violence, rather the need to bring about a new 
world order of states through international law and in¬ 
stitutions like the League of Nations. 

Throughout the 1920s a mood of optimism 
filled the pacifist movement, both of the lower and 
bourgeois sorts. International conferences were 
convened to reinforce the belief that popular hor¬ 
ror at the carnage of World War I, combined with 
the good intentions of the League of Nations, could 
convince national leaders to never again go to war. 
Such hopes w'ere fuelled in part by simple wishful 
thinking, in part by cold fear. The gas, aerial and 
tank warfare of 1914-18 were being taken to new 
levels of perfection and horror in a general arms 
race between the great powers; if they were used, 
it was believed, civilisation itself would be snuffed 
out. All in all this combined by the 1930s to make 
pacifism a mass movement, particularly in Britain 
and the USA. 

The Peace Pledge Union won millions to sign 
its pledge: “We renounce war and never again, 
directly or indirectly, will we sanction another.” 
And under the guiding spirit of Lord Robert Cecil, 
over 11 million took pari in the peace ballot sponsored 
by the League of Nations, the overwhelming majority 
voting against war and for peaceful methods of settling 
conflicts between stales. Writing in the Labour 
Monthly of January 1935. R Palme Dutt, then the 
CPGB’s leading theoretician, made the telling point that 
“however sincere” this anti-war feeling, “however 
widespread ... is useless and worse than useless 
so long as it is not united with revolutionary un¬ 
derstanding.” 

So it was to be. Pacifism of all varieties came up 
| agaiast the brick wall of imperialist reality in the mid- 
1930s with the rise of fascist redivisionlsm. The collapse 
of pacifism began in October 1935, w hen Italy, under 
Mussolini, invaded Abyssinia. The more intransigent 
and cranky pacifists, like George Lansbury, the crisis 
leader of the crisis ridden Labour Party, urged the 
Aby ssimaas to lum the other cheek. 

Most Labourites, however, found his views increas¬ 
ingly embarrassing, and afier a conference coup, “La¬ 
bour reaffirmed that the needs of national defence 
stood as a priority above the class divisions in Brit¬ 
ish society.” (Geoffrey Fooie, The Labour Pam’s po¬ 
litical thought pi 62) In the name of this they fell in be¬ 
hind the National Government, which argued that 
League of Nations sanctions would stem tlx* aggression 
(shades of 1991). 

Having been swept aside from the leadership of 
the Labour Party, Lansbury stuck to his pacifist 
guns and the belief that an “international confer¬ 
ence of heads of state” could secure an everlasting 
peace. With this thought urging him on he set about 
visiting the leaders of the redivisionist powers 
(again shades of 1991, if we recall the visits of 
Benn. Heath, and all and sundry to Baghdad). Af¬ 
ter a warm meeting with Adolf Hiller, Lansbury re¬ 
ferred to him as “one of the great men of our lime”. 
Privately he let it be known that if he had been able 
to stay longer and have a fireside chat with Hitler 


at his Bcichcsgardcn country retreat he would have 
calmed and perhaps even converted him to Chris¬ 
tianity “in its purest sense” (quoted by Tony Cliff 
and Donny Gluckstcin, The Labour Party - a Marx - 
ist history pi80). 

Other hosts and potential converts to Lansbury’s 
Christian pacifism included Mussolini. Dr 
Schushnigg the dictator of Austria. King Carol of 
Romania and his ‘patriarch-premier 4 Myron Chris- 
tea and Admiral Horthy the butcher of Hungary.. 

As we know, Abyssinia was only the first ex¬ 
ample of attempted redivision which ended in a 
generalised slaughter between 1939 and 1945. 
Pacifism proved powerless in reversing the slide 
towards the word war and powerless to stop it once 
it had started. 

The advice tk to every Briton” from Mahatma 
Gandhi - to “invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mus¬ 
solini to take what they want” - was seen to be 
absurd, even contemptible (quoted by M A Riff, 
Dictionary of modern political ideologies , p 170). 
No wonder the pacifist movement came out of 
World War II a shell of its former self. 


Nuclear pacifism 

As comrade Jack Conrad said in The Leninist No49, 
we communists oppose capitalist militarism in all its 
forms: “We do not counterpose nuclear to conventional 
weapons, we oppose the system which gives rb>e to 
war.” It was. though, precisely by doing this that paci¬ 
fism was given a new lease of life ... again, it has to be 
said, with absolutely no effect in terms of bringing 
peace. 

Nuclear weapons produced a sharp shift of em¬ 
phasis within pacifism. Resisting conscription gave 
way to fetishising nuclear weapons, initially mainly 
to their testing and development. The destruction 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki produced almost no 
protest by pacifists. However, the explosion of the 
first Soviet bomb in August 1949 and the US re¬ 
sponse of developing the hydrogen bomb in 1950 
led small groups of students and intellectuals to 
begin non-violent protests, the first action being a 
sit-down by 11 people on the steps of the War 
Office in Whitehall on January 11 1952. Several groups 
were set up in the 1950s, the most notable being the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, which 
had 25.000 members in 130 chapters in the summer of 
1958, and the Committee for Non-Violent Action, w ho 
were followers of Gandhi. 

Undoubtedly though, for the last 30 years the most 
important pacifist movement has been the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. It was founded in January 
1958, on the basis of persuading the “British people 44 
that Britain's best interests were served by “uncondi¬ 
tionally” renouncing the use or production of nuclear 
weapons, and by bringing about negotiations at all levels 
“for agreement to end the armaments race and to lead 
to a general disarmament convention 44 . 

On the basis of these essentially radical but mpiicitty 
pro-imperialist politics. CND grew rapidly; by 1961 it 
had 900 local groups. Whereas Easter Monday 1959 
saw 20,000 people gather at Trafalgar Square, there 
were 100.000 the next year and 150,000 the year after 
that. Whatever differences there might have been be¬ 
tween advocates of direct action - stunts courting ar¬ 
rest to gain publicity - and those who wished to restrict 
campaigning to legal methods, there was unity in the 
belief that a “short, sharp campaign” would be sufficient 

- all that would be needed to, in turn, convince the ma¬ 
jority' of the population that nuclear disarmament was a 
good thing, get the Labour Party to adopt this policy, 
and elect such a Labour Party to government. 

CND has always been, in effect, a pacifist transmis¬ 
sion belt into the Labour Party. Nevertheless it has to 
be said that CND’s love affair with Labourism has often 
been stormy, usually one way and ultimately self de¬ 
feating. The failure of CND to win the support of the 
Labour Party was a decisive factor in its decline in the 
1960s. Although the 1960 Labour Party conference 
voted for unilateral disarmament, this was fought, 
fought and fought again ... and reversed the following 
year, and when elected in 1964, Harold Wilson’s La¬ 
bour Party government continued to develop British 
imperialism's nuclear weapons in defiance of election 
commitments. 

Yet. after a drawn out lull in the 1970s, CND 
began to grow rapidly again at the start of the 
1980s. as a reaction to the intensification of the 
Cold War and specifically the deployment of cruise 
missiles in Europe, plans to develop the neutron 
bomb and later Ronald Reagan's brainchild, the 
Strategic Defence Initiative ('Star Wars 4 ). CND 
membership increased tenfold in the first three 
years of the Thatcher years, and huge demos 
showed the extent of public support. 250,000 
people filled Hyde Park on June 5 1982, and the 
demonstration on October 22 1983 was bigger still. 
Countless petty bourgeois socialist and liberal or¬ 
ganisations supported CND and over 1,000 local 
groups were set up. 

All this energy was still directed towards the 
election of a unilateralist Labour government. It 
did not happen, and after Thatcher’s second gen¬ 
eral election victory a once pro-CND Labour Party 

- now under the leadership of CND member Neil 
Kinnock - began to shed its unilateralist, anti-nu¬ 


clear shibboleths in an attempt to bring itself into line 
with the rationality of capitalist politics. Spumed. CND 
began another rapid decline. Membership plummeted, 
and the activity of local groups virtually ceased. Sup¬ 
port for CND readied a nadir with the end of the Cold 
War - tin end which CND did nothing to bring about 
and which, although many of its members thought less¬ 
ened the danger of war. merely cleared the ground for 
inter-imperialist antagonisms to move centre stage in 
world politics. 

Before the Gulf War demoastrated that the victory 
of capitalism in the Cold War actually made war more, 
rather than less, likely, CND tried to avoid marginalisa¬ 
tion by broadening its sights from being simply anti-nu¬ 
clear. Under this survival plan, as well as attempting to 
jump on the green bandwagon, former chair of CND, 
Bruce Kent, made clear CND’s renewed faith in the 
potential of the United Nations to bring peace and an 
end to poverty and environmental destruction (see The 
Independent of January 2 1990). 


Gulf pacifism 

The illusion that the UN - which is dominated by impe¬ 
rialist powers and overwhelmingly made up of capital¬ 
ist states - has anything to do with getting nd of war. 
has surely been shattered by its sanctioning of the Gulf 
War. The CND too, propelled by its implicitly pro-im¬ 
perialist politics and its loyally to the Labour Parly, 
came out on the side of those seeking to restore the * le¬ 
gitimate 4 feudal/capitalist government in Kuwait. 

The Morning Star had the same position and ex¬ 
posed the syrupy moral ism of itself and pacifism when 
it said that the role of CND and the Committee to Stop 
War in the Gulf was to “once again step into the 
breach as the conscience of British politics and 
to make sure British people realise the scale of 
destruction and death which a war in the Gulf 
would mean.” Tlierc is a logic here, and the Morning 
Star goes on to approvingly quote CND chair. Mar¬ 
jorie Thompson, giving the following advice to 
imperialism: “Instead of launching a military strike 
against Iraq, the US-British alliance should be 
starting the long process towards peaceful nego¬ 
tiations The United Nations rather than the U S 
should have control of the forces opposing Iraq 
and there is need for an Arab-led peace confer¬ 
ence leading to a regional conference which 
looks at setting up a long term security structure 
along the lines of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe” (November 24 1990). 

Put another way. CND shares the political aims of 
imperialism, but due to its platonic attitude towards the 
realities ot imperialist politics it refused to countenance 
the actual, and is opposed to the theoretical, use of 
force to achieve them. “Sanctions against Iraq shKJuld 
have been given longer.” became the forlorn battle cry 
of CND. In effect CND wants the US-led coalition to 
pursue its imperialist politics only through peaceful 
means: it would have prefercd imperialism to achieve 
its aims by starving the Iraqi people with sanctions 
rather than by bombing them. 

Despite this, in the form of the Committee to 
Stop the War in the Gulf, CND has been given a 
new- lease of life. Unfortunately its polities did nothing 
to stop the war or even build a really mass anti-war 
movement. Dominated by and committed to Labour¬ 
ism. CND/CSWG did everything it could to keep the 
anti-war movement safe as far a Kinnock is con¬ 
cerned; ie. it did nothing to damage the election 
chances of Her Majesty's openly pro-impenalist and 
pro-war opposition. This (and, no doubt, work by the 
government’s dirty tricks department) led the CND 
leaders of CSWG coming to see the revolutionary' left 
in Britain as more of a problem than the British govern¬ 
ment. and in tlie process running dow n and disrupting 
the anti-war movement. 

CND’s determination to stick within the bounds 
of pro-imperialist respectability was intrigumgly 
manipulated by Alex Renton’s ‘sympathetic 4 and 
brilliantly (we presume deliberately) inaccurate ar¬ 
ticle ‘Strange bedfellows in the fight for peace’ in 
The Independent of January 23 1991. In an effort 
to divide and rule, Renton would have it that the 
“lunatic fringe are making the running at the 
moment” in the anti-war movement. He painted a 
CND chair Marjorie Thompson driven to despair by 
the antics of those, "suspected” by some of Iter people 
as agents provocateurs . like tlte SWP, w-ho were say¬ 
ing ‘victory to Iraq*. 

According to Thompson, these “parasitic” and 
“bacteriologically unsavoury groups” “piggybacked” 
the peace movement; if “only someone could find a 
way to get rid of them.” she was quoted as saying in 
frustration. Renton came up with the ‘final solution 4 . 
Tolerance must go. The enemy within should be 
purged. CND must, he insisted, “fight dirty” and stop 
the “lunatic fringe” from dominating the anti-Gulf War 
movement. Only then will news editors “distinguish” 
between the sensible peace movement which can "act 
as a credible, intelligent funnel for oppositional public 
opinion" and the “old hard left rabble”. 

Three weeks later, in the name of spiking an 
“attempt io take over the CSWG by small and un¬ 
representative groups”, this is exactly what 'fh- 
ompson and Co did. On February 12. without a 
hint of even formal democracy, CND unilaterally 
“reconstituted” CSWG on the basis of a 15 point 


programme which excludes all those not in favour of 
sanctions against Iraq and a UN “peacekeeping 
force” (the Morning Star of February 13 1991 head¬ 
lined the anti-left coup as putting CSWG “back on 
course"). 

Even before that, in line with ihe craven desire to 
give “a decent war” a “decent peace movement” 
(Renton), CND had crudely banned, lied and split. 
Those petty bourgeois leftists carry ing pro-Iraq ban¬ 
ners have been attacked by pacifist stewards and 
lined up for police arrest. Demonstrations, which 
were to have been weekly throughout the course of 
the war, have been cancelled, and the one on January 
26 was effectively aborted so as not to carry through 
an agreed link up with the annual Bloody Sunday 
demonstration. 

Stung by criticism by the likes of Renton. CND/ 
CSWG no longer wanted to be associated with those 
protesting against Britain's war in Ireland. Instead of 
openly admitting this. CND/CSWG leaders blamed 
the police for the fact that its demonstration, which 
was to have gone from the Embankment to Hyde 
Park, ended only a couple of minutes walk up the road 
in Trafalgar Square. Hundreds of CND supporters 
were left wailing in Hyde Park for the arrival of the 
march and were understandably angry and per¬ 
plexed by its non-appearance. 

Such sectarianism and fawning respectability did 
nothing to build a movement to stop the Gulf War. In¬ 
deed, as we have seen, the politics of CND actually 
demobilised the ann-war movement. Nevertheless, at 
the moment it cannot be denied that the CND/ 
CSWG and pacifism were capable of mobilising far 
greater numbers than the revolutionary left. 

Should communists have been indifferent to this? 
By no means. The slogans of the communist vanguard 
are one thing, the spontaneous demands of the 
masses are something quite different. The yearning 
for peace is one of the most important symptoms re¬ 
vealing the dawning realisation by increasingly large 
numbers in Britain that the war was not a war for de¬ 
mocracy. for small nations, against a v icious dictator 
and other such lies used to fool the population. 

So what should be the attitude of communists to 
CND and CSWG? It can be summed up under two 
headings, ideological and organisational. 

Ideologically we emphasised that the Gulf War. and 
war in general, could be topped, if we turned imperi¬ 
alism's w ar into a civil war for socialism. War has. af¬ 
ter all. been a feature of all class society, and as The 
Leninist has explained on countless occasions, imperi¬ 
alism inevitably leads to wars of redivision among 
great powers. Only die destruction of imperialism and 
the triumph of communism can put an end to war. 

The pacifism of CND/CSWG clearly represents 
an ideological bamer to the real struggle for peace. 
I which can only be a struggle against the capitalist 
stale. Ils belief that peace can be achieved through 
| appeals to reason leaves the stale apparatus of organ¬ 
ised violent oppression intact 

More, because its pacifism denies the need for the 
class struggle, which inevitably includes violent 
struggle to overthrow the capitalist state, oecause it is 
not committed to changing the existing (capitalist) or¬ 
der that actually causes war. it is in the final analysis a 
tool of the bourgeoisie. As Lenin stated: “Pacifism, 
j the preaching of peace in the abstract, is one of 
the means of duping the working class. I nder 
capitalism, particularly in its imperialist stage. 
I wars are inevitable” (CW Vol 21, p 162). The work¬ 
ing class must therefore rid itself of oil pacifist illusions 
before it can fulfil its histone mission to liberate hu¬ 
mankind from exploitation and war. 
Organisationally, however, we recognise that the 
mass movement for peace expressed, albeit incoher¬ 
ently. a growing uixierstanding of the reactionary na¬ 
ture of tlx* war. It was therefore the duty of genuine 
communists to utilise the anti-war movement arid the 
masses* desire for peace. That is why we mobilised 
for all the anti-Gulf War demonstrations and have 
sought to provide a focal point for the anti-war move¬ 
ment through the Non-Stop Picket of the US Em¬ 
bassy in London’s Grasvcnor Square. 

It has to be emphasised that in the course of this 
work we did not deceive anyone that a just peace is 
possible in tlie absence of a strong and growing revo¬ 
lutionary movement in all the belligerent countries. In 
fact we emphasise the necessity of reforging the 
Communist Party of Great Britain and fighting for 
revolutionary defeatism, for the defeat of Saddam 
Hussein by the Lraqi masses and of our own govern¬ 
ment by the working class in Britain. This line of 
working for the defeat of one’s own government did 
not necessitate arguing for the victory of another 
capitalist pow er - in tlie Gulf War the proto-imperial¬ 
ism of Iraq. It meant advocating fraternisation be¬ 
tween the troops in the Gulf; it meant breaking the 
anti-war movement from pacifism and Labourism; it 
meant lighting for revolution. 

Tlie imperialists and the proto-imperialists could 
never have been persuaded to end the Gulf War by 
logical argument, ix>r by die strengdi ot public opinion. 
They could only be ‘persuaded’ by a working class 
movement determined to overthrow capitalist state 
power, not only in Britain, but worldwide. That is the 
only w ay to abolish war and guarantee peace. 

Mary Goodwin 
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It is claimed that 
the Trotskyite call 
for ‘victory to Iraq’ 
is an example of 
‘revolutionary 
defeatism’, first 
developed by 
Lenin during 
World War I. 
Because they 
know this is not 
true, the 
Trotskyites have 
had to invent a 
whole series of 
justifications. We 
take on six 
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Six Trotskyite 

myths scotched 



An unconscious ally of the world proletariat? 



“We do not politically support Hussein, hut 
enter into a military bloc with him, as Lenin 
did with Kerensky, to defeat imperialism." 


Many Iraq defencists maintain that Lenin entered 
into a military bloc with the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Kerensky, against the attempted Kornilov 
military' coup between the two revolutions ot 
February' and October 1917. 

If these Trotskyites would only study Lenin’s 
writings they would find that Lenin was against all 
blocs with the Kerensky forces. In Rumours of a 
Conspiracy, Lenin writes, in answer to those who 
suggest that the Bolsheviks were willing to coop¬ 
erate with Kerensky’s military forces, as follows: 
“that means there was a certain bloc , alliance 
or agreement between the Bolsheviks and the 
defencists on ‘defence against the counterrevo¬ 
lution"’ (original emphasis, CW Vol 25, p247). 

Replying to this suggestion Lenin quotes a 
party resolution and states: “You do not conclude 
agreements or make blocs with people who 
have deserted for good to the enemy camp" 
(Ibid, p251). And further: “any Bolshevik who 
came to terms with the defencists ... or indi¬ 
rectly expressing confidence in the Provisional 
Government (which is allegedly being defended 
against the Cossacks), would, of course, be im¬ 
mediately and deservedly expelled from the 
Party" (Ibid, p25l). He strongly rules out 
“making any kind of deal" with the defencist 
supporters of the Provisional Government. 

And further still, “a Bolshevik would say: 
‘Our workers and soldiers will fight the 


counterrevolutionary troops if they start an 
offensive now against the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment; they w ill do >o not to defend this govern¬ 
ment, ... but to independently defend the revo¬ 
lution as they pursue their own aim ''(Ibid. 
pp251 -2). So much for Lenin and his military bloc 
with Kerensky. 
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“Military defence of Hussein does not mean 
political support." 

This is a common argument of the whole 
Trotskyite movement. In Socialism and War, 
under the heading “‘War is the continuation of 
politics by other’ (ie violent) ‘means’”, Lenin 
writes that: “Marxists have always rightly re¬ 
garded this thesis as the theoretical basis of 
view s on the significance of any w ar" (CVL Vol 
21, p304). Surely then, w'e must consider that this 
dictum applies to the war waged by Saddam 
Hussein against the imperialists; the Iraqi bour¬ 
geoisie was seeking a bigger slice of the profits 
extracted by exploiting the workers, and seeking 
to enhance its political, military and economic 
power at the expense of capitalist Kuwait and im¬ 
perialism. 

It logically follow s that any support or defence 
of this politically motivated war inextricably 
entails support or defence of its political aim; why 
or how. on the basis of mere statements to the 
contrary, can defenders of Saddam Hussein’s war 
be exempt from this dictum, which applies 100% 
to Hussein and capitalist Iraq? To defend Iraq 


militarily is to assist it in practice in attaining its 
political objectives and is in fact, in practice, 
support for the Ba’aih regime politically, however 
much one may verbally criticise it. 

Our armchair Trotskyites really have not 
considered the implications of their own slogan 
either: what does ‘military' support’ entail? In the 
abstract, for what it’s worth, you are supporting 
the Ba’athists armed bodies of men defending ex¬ 
isting (capitalist) property forms. Concretely , 
military NUpporl is the son of assistance given by 
the International Brigades to the Spanish Repub¬ 
lic in the 30s. Odd. don’t you think, that none of 
the Iraq defencists have raised this implication of 
their slogan? 
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“Our slogan. ‘Defend Iraq’, means to defend 
the Iraqi people from imperialist domination." 

This is the most despicable act of chicanery prac¬ 
tised by the Trotsky ite movement to cover up its 
I support, not for an abstract, classless Iraq, not for 
a poor little ‘serai-colonial country oppressed by 
imperialism’, but for a brutal, fascistic proto-im- 
perialisi Iraq that viciously suppresses all work- 
| ers‘ democratic rights and puts to death militant 
I leaders of the w orking class and Kurdish libera¬ 
tion movement in the name of preserving wealth 
and profits. 

Thi.s is an attempt to assert an identitication of 
interests between the working class and their 
capitalist oppressors: that the masses and the 
I bourgeoisie have a common interest in detending 
the fatherland. This is not only an abdication of 
working class leadership of the masses, but also 
breaks down the whole concept of the independ¬ 
ence of the working class in its struggle for social¬ 
ist revolution. jj ^ 

Lenin, in Sin ialism and War. was quite explicit 
on this matter when he wrote regarding Marx s 
statement: “Anyone who today refers to Marx's 
attitude tow ards the w ars of the epoch of the 
progressive bourgeoisie, and forgets Marx s 
statement that ‘the working men have no 
country' - a statement that applies precisely to 
the period of the reactionary and outmoded 
bourgeoisie, to the epoch of the socialist reso¬ 
lution, is shamelessly distorting Marx, and is 
substituting the bourgeois point of view for the 
socialist" (original emphasis, CW Vol 21. p309). 

Despite agreeing that the Iraqi bourgeoisie is 
reactionary, the Trotskyites persisted in declaring 
a common cause between the Saddam Hussem 
regime and the working masses, in the military 
conflict with imperialism, thus supporting and 
strengthening Saddam Hussein’s opportunist 
manoeuvre of linking his struggle for a larger 
share in the exploitation of the workers with t vs 
Palestinian question, and the general democratic 
aspirations of the Arab masses. The Trotskyite 
movement aids and abets this anti-working class 
would-be imperialist and his class in deceiving the 
masses, in arguing that a victory lor Iraqi capita 
ism is the key to their salvation. 

We ask them quite simply: is the Iraqi hour 
geoisie “reactionary and outmoded'. and has raq 
therefore entered “the epoch of the socialist revo¬ 
lution”? jjf 

An answer in the affirmative - the only true ^ 
sponsc - must mean the unequivocal rejection i 
dclencism of this rotten regime. 


i 

i 
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“We support and defend Saddam Hussein to 
the extent that he fights imperialism.'’ 

The question arises here: was Hussein fighting 
imperialism? One could say that it is indisputable 
that he was, in view of the war that took place. 
However, the answer is not so simple. Imperial¬ 
ism is not a system in itself, but rather an exten¬ 
sion of the economic, political and military power 
of the most advanced capitalist nations, in other 
words, imperialism, as defined by Lenin, is the 
highest expression of monopoly finance capital¬ 
ism . As such, imperialism cannot be fought, let 
alone defeated, without attacking its base roots, ie 
monopoly finance capitalism - the social founda¬ 
tions of the Ba’alh regime, however distorted and 
weak these may be. 

The harmony of interests between the national 
bourgeoisie and its imperialist masters is far 
greater than any sympathy the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie could ever have with the interests of the inter¬ 
national proletariat. Each capitalist state fights the 
other like thieves, seeking bigger shares of the 
markets and wealth extracted from their oppres¬ 
sion and exploitation of the workers, and Iraqi 
capitalism is no exception. 

As anti-imperialists we rejoice in any and all 
defeats inflicted on imperialism, both economi¬ 
cally and militarily, not from the standpoint of a 
Hussein victory, but from the standpoint of weak¬ 
ening world capitalism, which includes Iraqi capi¬ 
talism. In the final analysis such defeats can only 
be inflicted on world imperialism by the struggles 
of the working class. 

Such logic has been turned inside out by the 
Trotskyites. and has been presented of late in a 
polemic against us by the Spartacist League in the 
January issue of its paper. Workers Hammer. "The 

Leninist's refusal to struggle against imperial¬ 
ist aggression in the Gulf’. And again: 
“ Leninist's fsic] current idiot capitulation to 
British imperialism and social democracy over 

the Gulf'. 

As with their allegation that “Leninists defend 
Russian fascists", they produce no evidence even 
in the form of misquotes, hoping instead that if 
they sling enough mud, some will stick. The Len¬ 
inist's record of calling for revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism against our ’owti' bourgeoisie, of initiating the 
Non-Stop Picket of the US Embassy, of calling for 
and organising* anti-imperialist demonstrations and 
meetings etc, is answer enough to these infantile 
allegations. So let us examine the position of the 
Spartacists. 

Under the subtitle. “Lenin v The Leninist they 
quote Lenin’s 1915 pamphlet Socialism and War, 
in which Lenin declared in support of a war w aged 
by Morocco, India, Persia and China against their 
respective imperialist oppressors, France, Britain 
and Russia. To draw the analogy with Saddam 
Hussein and Iraq, the Spartacists write: “When 
Lenin wrote this, Morocco was ruled by the 
Sultan Mulai Yusuf, Persia by the military 
dictator Ephraim Khan and China by the 
warlord Yuan Shih-kai - rulers just as bloody 
and reactionary as Iraq’s Saddam Hussein." 
Again, the criterion for these so-called Marxists 
is not one of class , but the superficial question of 
being “bloody", but still the little guy. 

Such a criterion may be Trotskyile, but Lenin's 
position is somewhat more profound than this 
playground philosophy. If they read Lenin in his¬ 
torical context they would find, in the same 
Socialism and War , Lenin arguing that commu¬ 
nists always recognised the justice of a ‘defensive* 
war... “namely, a revolution against reaction and 
serf labour’", enabling the development of capital¬ 
ism and a proletariat, the precondition for the 
struggle for socialism. 

How did support for Morocco etc. in a war 
against imperialist oppressors, aid this historical 
progress? It did so precisely because the so-called 
rulers of Morocco etc, quoted by the Spartacists, 
were feudal lackeys of imperialism, and not capi¬ 
talist rulers of independent sovereign states such 
as Iraq is. Revolt there would break the back of 
feudallstic reaction and facilitate the development 
of a modem proletariat. Such a proletariat long 
ago entered onto the stage in Iraq, Lenin’s accu¬ 
sation, directed at a Russian liberal, applies just as 
well to present day Trotskyism, which “drags 
present-day democracy backwards , ... to the 
slogans and the ideology of the old bourgeois 
democracy, to the dependence of the masses 
upon the bourgeoisie ... [instead of] the move¬ 
ment of which class is the mainspring of the 
progress possible" - which today is the proletar¬ 
iat, in Iraq just as much as in the west (CW, Vol 
21, pi43). 

In Lenin's day. war between Morocco etc. and 
the imperialist masters who kept these countries 
in a state of serfdom, would lead to a democratic 


bourgeois revolution once they were freed from 
imperialist oppression. To quote Lenin again, in his 
justification for supporting Morocco etc, in such 
a war. “before the overthrow of feudalism, ab¬ 
solutism, and foreign oppression, there could be 
no thought of developing the proletarian 
struggle for socialism." To compare a dependent, 
non-sovereign, absolutist, feudalistic Morocco etc, 
w ith the Iraqi state today is to distort the writings 
of Lenin and make a caricature out of Marxist his¬ 
torical concepts. 

Let us finish with a quote from Lenin’s Social¬ 
ism and War. from the text w'hich comes immedi¬ 
ately after the Spartacists’ quote, and which they 
have obviously ignored because it undermines their 
argument and confirms the Leninist policy of 
defeatism on both sides: “But imagine a slave¬ 
holder who owns 100 slaves [poor little Iraqi capi¬ 
talists, for instance) warring against another who 
owns 200 slaves, for a more ‘just' redistribution 
of slaves. 1 he use of the term ‘defensive' war, or 
a w ar ‘for the defence of the fatherland', would 
clearly be historically false in such a case and 
would in practice be sheer deception of the 
common people, philistincs, and the ignorant, 
by the astute slave-holders" (/bid, p301). The 
Spartacists and Trotskyite movement to a tec! 
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“A victory for Saddam Hussein would arouse 
the Arab masses and create a mass anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle throughout the Arab world 
leading to a revolutionary international struggle 
against both imperialism and the Arab bour¬ 
geois rulers." 

This was a sure case of wishful thinking with no 
historical precedent to justify such a prognosis. In 
fact, if we study history, we find that the reverse 
is the case. Victory for the capitalist rulers of any 
nation enhances their influence and power over the 
workers, seriously weakening the revolutionary 
struggle for socialism. The essence of the strategy 
of revolutionary defeatism is that the defeat of the 
bourgeoisie in any country leads to the weakening 
and possible collapse (depending upon the devel¬ 
opment of the revolutionary alternative) of that 
capitalist state, so providing conditions for the 
revolutionary forces to realise a socialist revolu¬ 
tion. That is why we declared: “our main enemy 
is at home - for revolutionary defeatism both in 
Britain and Iraq", in order to facilitate the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle for socialism in both countries. 

“There", said the Trotskyites, “is the evidence 
that you support imperialism. With the present 
balance of forces your policy will lead to the 
defeat of the Iraqi military, and the v ictory for 
imperialism." Lenin w'as accused of being an 
agent of German imperialism because he advo¬ 
cated revolutionary defeatism in Russia; the 
Trotskyites would have been one of Lenin’s great¬ 
est critics. These shallow simpletons, having no 
understanding of Marxism-Leninism, fail to 
comprehend the internationalist approach and the 
significance of revolutionary defeatism. As with 
Lenin, we called for revolutionary defeatism in all 
countries involved in the war. 

Revolutionary defeatism is for the defeat of 
one’s own capitalist state, through the revolution¬ 
ary struggle of the masses of that country. If we 
had failed to call for, and to actively work for, 
revolutionary defeatism in Britain, and yet de¬ 
manded that Iraqi workers follow this policy - or, 
on the other hand, if we had called merely for a 
military defeat of either side withoul the revolu¬ 
tionary perspective - we would have been guilty of 
social-chauvinism and pro-imperialism. 

With Iraq as a weak link in the capitalist chain, 
it was more likely that the Iraqi and Kurdish 
workers would succeed in establishing a revolu¬ 
tionary force capable of overthrowing their capi¬ 
talist class than the workers in the imperialist 
countries. It is highly possible that the act of revo¬ 
lutionary struggle and the undermining of the Iraqi 
bourgeoisie and its military machine would have 
assisted the military victory of imperialism over 
Iraq - but this would have been due, not to the 
successful revolutionary struggle of the Iraqi 
workers, who would have succeeded in their inter¬ 
national revolutionary duty, by really fighting 
imperialism by taking Iraq out of the capitalist 
system, but to the failure of the revolutionary 
forces in the imperialist countries to develop and 
conduct a massive revolutionary anti-war cam¬ 
paign, forcing the imperialists to withdraw from 
Iraq: the blame would be 100% on our shoulders, 
if we failed to assist our Iraqi comrades in their 
revolutionary struggle. 

Imagine the sympathetic reaction of the inter¬ 
national working class if the workers of Iraq 
overthrew the butcher Saddam Hussein and estab¬ 
lished a socialist state. Without doubt, as with the 


defence of the Soviet Union in the 1920s. it would 
inspire workers the world over to fight in their 
defence and against their own capitalist class. In 
actual fact, a victory for the Iraqi working class 
would be a victory for the revolutionary forces in 
the imperialist countries, as it would stimulate the 
anti-capitalist and anti-war struggles of the 
masses, and be a real step torwards overthrowing 
imperialism. 

Not to have taken the risk of imperialism 
defeating and occupying Iraq, or any other small 
and weak country, would have helped to disarm 
die workers of all backward nations from strug¬ 
gling for the socialist revolution - imposing a de¬ 
featist policy on the workers of other countries hy 
our failure to fight effectively our own imperial¬ 
ist masters. 

Who could doubt, even if the Gulf War had 
not blown up, that if the workers of such small 
weak nations succeeded in overthrowing their 
own bourgeoisie and taking state power, particu¬ 
larly in the oil rich countries, the imperialists, 
with the aid of the national bourgeoisie, would 
march in anyway to defend their imperialist in¬ 
terests. The policy of Trotskyism is a blind alley; 
lacking faith in the potential international work¬ 
ers revolutionary movement. No wonder 
Trotskyism, despite its rhetoric, has never even 
attempted a socialist revolution, and has always 
capitulated to the national bourgeoisie, even to the 
extent of entering the capitalist governments and 
assisting in the suppression of the workers move¬ 
ment, as in Ceylon (Sri Lanka). 



“We demand that Saddam Hussein arms the 
workers to strengthen the fight against impe- . 
rialism, and that workers fight shoulder to I 
shoulder with, and even within, the Hussein I 
army, against imperialism." 

Such a demand was, for Leninists, the height of 
naivety, even criminality. Lenin, in attacking the 
Menshevik allies of Trotsky on the question of 
demands, wrote in The Tasks of the Proletariat in 
our Revolution, the following: “The most varied | 
reforms must be demanded of the bourgeois 
governments, but without being guilty of 
Manilovism and reformism one cannot de¬ 
mand that people and classes who are en- 
tangled by the thousand threads of imperial¬ 
ist capital should break those threads." 

To‘imagine that a fascist ie butcher such as 
Saddam would agree to give the oppressed I 



ARTISTS Against the War is an ad hoc body 
which arose from artists angered by the Gulf War 
and the growing censorship that emerged in the 
course of it. Following a successful launch 
meeting in London on February' 17, AAW agreed 
a founding statement: 

As cultural producers we are totally opposed to 
the reactionary war in the Gulf. 

We are outraged by the invasive lies and 
propaganda constructed around the war. 

The w ar must be stopped by ordinary people in 
Britain and Iraq taking action against the main 
enemy - at home. 


masses arms is not only naive but creates danger¬ 
ous illusions among the masses and diverts them 
from the struggle to arm themselves. 

Many Iraq dcfcncists agreed that Saddam 
would not arm the masses, but said that this was 
a ‘transitional demand’ which raised the question 
of arming the masses for revolution on the one 
hand, and, on the other, exposed Saddam as not 
being sincere in his alleged desire to wage all out 
war against imperialism. 

We don’t think that the Iraqi and Kurdish 
masses, who have been shot down, gassed and 
brutally oppressed, have any illusion whatever 
regarding Saddam’s desire to arm them and give 
them the means to fight back. So far as raising the 
question of arming the masses, we believe in the 
Bolshevik approach which calls for the workers to 
seize arms from the armouries, fraternise with the 
military and w'in them over to tfic struggle for the 
forcible overthrow of the capitalist system. In 
other words, to wage an independent struggle for 
socialist revolution and not to depend upon the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie to assist them in struggle. 

This Trotskyite policy of demanding arms 
from the national bourgeoisie to fight a ‘common 
enemy’ has. with disastrous results, also been ap¬ 
plied in Latin American coumtries, such as Bo¬ 
livia. The theory of Trotskyism is that the national 
bourgeoisie, when under threat of attack by inter¬ 
nal or external reaction, will make common cause 
w ith the workers, and unite their forces in order to 
defeat this ‘common’ threat to their existence. 
Therefore, it is in the interests of the bourgeoisie 
to obtain the assistance of the armed masses, and 
it should arm the masses who should then fight 
alongside, and even within, the national bourgeois 
forces. History has shown that the bourgeoisie 
throughout the world has a greater fear of work¬ 
ers’ revolution than it has of suppression by the 
imperialists or fascislic forces. 

The historical stage at which the bourgeoisie 
had a common interest with the masses was when 
they fought for political power and economic 
freedom against the forces of feudal reaction. 
Since their emergence as rulers over sovereign 
capitalist states, the bourgeois forces haw made 
common cause w ith reaction against the common 
enemy, the proletariat. 

In fact it is this analysis of historical develop¬ 
ment on which Marx and Engels based their the¬ 
ory of permanent revolution, (which Trotsky later 
took up. along with Lenin, in his theory of unin¬ 
terrupted revolution). To develop prognosis and 
policies on the theory of a coinciding harmony of 
interests between an> section of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie and the workers in the imperialist era 
is to distort Marxism-Leninism and pave the way 
to catastrophe for the workers’ struggle. 

Paul Conion 


Art is a weapon in the propaganda war. We 
w ill use it to expose the media censorship and to 
help build a mass movement capable of stopping 
the war. 

As reported in The Stage and the Evening 
Standard. AAW resolved to make March 15 - Red 
Nose Day - a day of cultural action against impe¬ 
rialist war. The charity mongering organisers of 
Red Nose Day have pledged to give half the 
money they raise to the Red Cross Gulf Appeal. 
AAW still intends to turn the day onto its feet by 
organising a series of anti-imperialist, anti-war 
actions. AAW prefers to devote its energies to 
stopping imperialism, not patching up its victims. 
AAW will be doing its utmost to encourage artists 
pledged to help Red Nose Day to come out agaiast 
imperialism and its charity mongering stooges. 

During the Gulf War, AAW acted as a coor¬ 
dinator for a wide range of organisations and anti¬ 
war events; Platform Arts, Workers Theatre 
Movement and Slides Against the War all staged 
actions under its umbrella. AAW recognises that 
artists alone cannot stop imperialist war. but that 
art is a weapon that can be used to break through 
media censorship and bring the truth about war to 
the mass of the population, above all to the organ¬ 
ised working class. 

AAW meets in North London every Sunday 
from 12 noon to 3pm. For more information 
contact Zibby Campbell on 071-528 6643. 


Artists Against 
the War 
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(privately owned housing) to be the most natural 


form of tenure. 

Looking at the past record of the Labour Party, 
there can be no doubt of its inability and unwill¬ 
ingness even to tackle the housing crisis. The 
Labour Party, after all, as pointed out by Lenin, is 
a “bourgeois workers’ party’*, committed to run¬ 
ning capitalism. As it is capitalism which creates 
homelessness, a party pledged to the continuation 
of the system obviously cannot overcome the 
crisis. 

It is, as already stated, within the capitalist 
mode of production that the conditions arc created 
which give rise to such problems as homelessness. 
Because capitalism relics for profit upon the sur¬ 
plus value created by the workers, it needs a pro¬ 
letariat in order to survive. Thus a mass of work¬ 
ers arc created, workers who depend totally upon 
wages, a class susceptible to the vacillations 
endemic in the system. 

The working class are victims of a system “in 
which improvements of the machinery etc, 
continually throw masses of workers out of 
employment; in which violent and regularly 
recurring industrial fluctuations determine on 
the one hand the existence of a large reserve 
arim 4>f unemployed workers, and on the other 
hand drive the mass of the workers from time 
to time on to the streets unemployed” {Ibid, 
p4l). 

Moreover, because capitalism centres mainly 
around big cities, so workers continually crowd 
into cities in search of work, where they find 
themselves at the mercy of bourgeois property 
owners who, as Engels says, have “not only the 
right but, by reason of competition, to a certain 
extent the duty” to make as much as possible 
from their property. 

Therefore, as competition drives the cost of 
housing up, and ensis within the capitalist econ¬ 
omy results in growing unemployment, the hous¬ 
ing crisis affects the working class even more 
acutely. It is no coincidence that, as British impe¬ 
rialism goes more deeply into recession, w ith the 
balance of payments deficit at over £1 billion a 
month, and unemployment figures officially (not 
including those on cheap labour schemes etc) 
nearing 2 million, homelessness has reached fig¬ 
ures of over 2.5 million. 

The contradiction between the tens of thou¬ 
sands of empty properties and the tens of thou¬ 
sands on the streets can only be understood 
through applying the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism ; a \ stem whose raison d etre lies 
w ithin the unceasing drive for profit. The solution 
t the housing crisis can lie only in the overthrow 
of the system which creates it. As Engels argued: 
“the solution lies in the abolition of the capital¬ 
ist inode of production and the appropriation of 
all the means of subsistence and instruments of 
labour b> the working class itself’ (p71). 

In tho immediate aftermath of the socialist 
revolution, homelessness can be resolved by the 
coni scation of the property of the bourgeoisie by 
the new workers’ state and its allocation to the 
homeless and poorly housed. In the immediate 
situation today, as we shall see. the solutions are 
not that different, relying on the action of the 
working class. 

In the long term, the complete eradication of 
the housing problem lies within communist soci¬ 
ety . With the development of socialism, the dichot¬ 
omy between city and country becomes less and 
less until, in the higher stage of communism, it 
disappears completely. It is only through the 
w ithenng away of the state, and the elimination of 
class society, that a complete solution can be 
found, as overcrowded cities created by capitalism 
arc finally abolished. 

Hence, it is important to be very critical of 
philanthropic societies, however well meaning, 
which, while they identify the housing crisis, look 
to solutions within capitalism. Shelter, a typical 
example, argues in its most recent pamphlet that 
homelessness and bad housing “are created by 
bad laws and unfair housing policies”, and the 
solution lies in “an acknowledgement (by the 
government] of the reality of the present hous¬ 
ing crisis with practical steps to increase the 
supply of good quality affordable homes” 
(Homelessness - what's the problem. p8). jl criti¬ 
cises the government on the one hand, and pleads 
with it to solve the situation on the other. As 
Engels argues, it is in the nature of such petty 
bourgeois charitable societies to “want to main¬ 
tain the basis of all the evils of present-day 
society and at the same time want to abolish the 
evils themselves” (p65). 

The petty bourgeois ideology of these organi¬ 
sations must be challenged and the working class 
broken from any belief in them as a solution to the 
homeless crisis. 

It is also vital for the working class to break 
with any illusions in those so-called ‘Marxists’ 
within the workers' movement, ie those like 
Militant Tendency, who claim that the answer to 
the housing problem lies in the election ol “a 
Labour government with socialist policies” (P 


crisis 


Decent housing is a human 
demand 


to be spent on temporary low-quality accommoda¬ 
tion in London - to prov ide any more than emer 
gency night shelters would be to encourage 
homelessness, according to the then Housing 
Minister Michael Spicer 

Such cosmetic measures as the government 
employs to tackle the housing crisis are even more 
obviously tokenistic when seen against a backdrop 
of cuts m benefits, cuts in council housing provi¬ 
sion. increased police powers to arrest for va¬ 
grancy’ and ‘loitering’, and the most recent “clean¬ 
up campaigns” in London, w here homeless people 
have been driven out of many parts of the city and 
their cardboard dwellings destroyed. 

The alternative, following the lead given in the 
US, is to drive homeless people into compulsory 
shelters - something in between a return to the 19th 
century poorhouse and a cattle shed. 

However appalled they might he, no-one 
should he surprised at the government's attitude 
towards homelessness. As Engels pointed out. “the 
state as it exists today is neither able or willing 
to do any thing to remedy the housing calamity. 
The state is nothing but the organised power of 
the possessing classes against the exploited 
classes” (Ibid, p65). 

Furthermore. Engels goes on, the capitalist state 

“at most w ill see to it that the measure of super¬ 
ficial palliation which has become customary is 
carried into execution uniformly” (p66). It has 
become very apparent that declining British 
imperialism is no longer willing to offer even the 
amount of “superficial palliation” which was 
available to the working class in the days of the 
welfare state. The Tories and their crisis ridden 
capitalist economy won’t offer even the meagre 
concessions of the past. 

There should, however, be no illusions that a 
future Labour government can, or would even 
attempt to, solve the housing crisis. It was. after 
all, the Labour Party in government which intro¬ 
duced housing policies now associated with the 
’new right’. In 1951 a Labour government intro¬ 
duced market forces into the public sector which 
logically led to the sale of council properties. 
Furthermore, the recent cuts in council housing can 
be traced directly to the Labour government under 
Callaghan, which justified its slashing of the 
provision of housing for the working class with a 
green paper, which cited owner occupation 


by lousy to non-existent local council maintenance 
of their property. The logic behind this ‘people’s 
capitalism' has led to many of those who did buy 
their flats and houses being out on the streets when 
mortgages went through the roof. .And the Labour 
Party has been as keen on this little scheme as the 
Tories: try’ getting a council property in a Labour 
controlled local authority and see what you lum up. 

The Tories* 1988 Housing Act introduced even 
higher rents in the private sector and made it far 
easier for landlords to evict already vulnerable 
tenants. This act also withdrew the right to hous¬ 
ing benefit for 16-17 year olds, while the recent 
Student Loan Scheme has meant that the majority 
of students can no longer claim either housing 
benefit or income support. 

The poll tax. of course, has and will place a 
further burden on those suffering from cuts in 
already meagre social security and housing bene¬ 
fits, despite rapidly increasing rents. There is no 
doubt that the poll tax will increase the numbers 
sleeping rough or living in run-down bed and 
breakfast hotels and hostels, while making their 
chances of housing even more remote. 

The Tories much hyped ‘Care in the Commu¬ 
nity’ scheme has increased considerably the 
numbers on the streets; 23,000 psychiatric hospi¬ 
tal beds have been lost in the last 10 years hut only 
4,000 residential places have been provided in the 
community’ - the rest of course are non-residen- 
tial! 

For that section of the working class which has 
been conned by government incentive schemes 
into thinking that owning your own home was a 
sure safeguard against homelessness, there have 
been severe financial disappointments and hard¬ 
ships. Soaring interest rates, coupled w ith a decline 
in house prices, have meant an increase in mort¬ 
gage repossessions of 57% in 1989. Official 
sources quote the numbers made homeless because 
of repossession at 8% of the total, though it is 
apparent that the true figure is higher. 

Finally, in early 1990, the government deigned 
to acknowledge the existence of a problem, and 
published a review where it proposed to spend 
£250 million over a two year period. This paltry 
sum would provide assistance to only 4% of those 
‘officially* homeless (as already stated, official 
figures don’l include several million homcLess 
people). As part of this package, £15 million was 


D URING the cold snap at the beginning of 
February there was much discussion, 
particularly in the liberal media, about 
one of the most rapidly grow ing social 
problems to beset British society in recent 
years - homelessness. There was a steady stream 
of social reformers w'ho came forward w'ilh their 
own particular pet scheme.to deal with the crisis. 
The problem with them all was that for all their 
claims to get at the core of the problem, none of 
them posed the necessity of doing away w ith the 
existing system. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that it is impossible 
to do away with homelessness without doing away 
with capitalism. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the capitalist system itself produces homelessness; 
a point made a century and a half ago by Engels, 
who insisted, in his pamphlet The Housing Ques¬ 
tion, that homelessness is one of the “evils w hich 
results from the present day capitalist mode of 
production” (pi7). 

This fact is well proven by the chronic prob¬ 
lem of homelessness throughout the 20th century 
and the dramatic increase in even the official 
figures over the last few years. 

In Britain in 1989, 126,680 families were offi¬ 
cially accepted as homeless by local authorities; 
moreover, by early 1990, there had already been 
a 20% increase in that figure. This picture is dis¬ 
torted further by the fact that local authority 
council housing provision has been slashed from 
66.724 properties available in 1979 to 13,200 
properties in 1989 - thus even further restrictions 
arc placed on those who apply for homes. 

Government statistics do not include single 
homeless people, of w'hom there has been the most 
dramatic increase. CHAR, a campaigning organi¬ 
sation for the single homeless, estimates there to 
be at least 2 million single homeless people in 
Britain; while Centrepoint, a hostel in central 
London, cites figures of more than 50,000 young 
people between the ages of 16 and 19 sleeping 
rough in Central London. Take a walk down the 
Strand late a night and count the cardboard box 
‘homes’ - before the police clear them, anyway. 

Recent government legislation has added to the 
problem. Council cuts and pressure for working 
class people to buy their own council houses has 
reduced the pool of available housing, with little 
new construction. The pressure to buy is increased 
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How to stop war: 



Workers action in Britain aided the beleaguered Red Army and stopped the war 
against the Soviet Union 


raaffc and T Mulhcame. Liverpool - a city that 
iarcd to fight). Militant, though it claims to be 
Marxist, conveniently chooses to forget one of the 
nost basic premises of Marxism - that violent 
evolution, led by the party of the working class, 
s the only way socialism can be achieved. Instead, 
is comrade Jack Conrad points out in his ‘Which 
*oad?’ supplement on Militant; these Trotskyitcs 
iave become thoroughly Labourised. In an attempt 
o square their claim to be Marxists with their 
horoughly reformist practice. “Militant fantasises 
ibout introducing socialism in one fell swoop via 
i Labour government and an enabling act” (The 
Leninist No94). 

Armed with this fantasy, a Militant dominated 
riveipool City Council in the mid 1980s decided 
hat it could totally solve the housing crisis in the 
:ity with the introduction of an ‘Urban Regenera- 
ion Scheme’. This slum clearance scheme could 
*ive “just a glimpse of what would have been 
wssible on the basis of a national housing plan 
vhich involved the complete eradication of the 
;lums” (Ibid, p284). Such a national plan would. 
>f course, be carried out by a future Labour gov¬ 
ernment. 

The council borrowed extensively from Sw iss 
ind Japanese banks to finance the building of 
>.500 ‘homes for people’ in the period 1983-87, 
md of course it cannot be denied that many bene- 
ited from the scheme. However, in 1986 the 
.abour Party leadership decided to purge itself of 
is loyal left wing, and the Militant dominated 
:ouncil found itself in a precarious position. This, 
:oupled with ratecapping, huge interest repayments 
ind other financial difficulties, led to the collapse 
>f its experiment in municipal socialism in 1987. 

It left behind a desperate housing problem for 
he working class of Liverpool. As part of its slum 
learance programme, the Militant dominated 
ouncil had neglected other working class areas. 
4ow the working class in these parts of the city 
ound themselves living in appalling conditions, in 
lamp and rotten homes, w'ith no hope of rehous- 
ng. The ‘Marxist’ council had not solved the 
lousing problem; it had merely shifted the slums 
o another part of the city. Militant’s reformism 
vas totally inadequate - not even ‘left reforms’ can 
olve housing problems while capitalism contin- 
les: again, Engels says: “The same economic 
tecessity which produced them in the first place 
produces them in the next place also” (p71). 

As already stated, what is necessary, in order 
o put an end to homelessness, is the overthrow of 
apitalism. This means the organisation of revo- 
utionary action now. Those without homes and 
hose in poor housing need to organise to fight for 
vhat they need - a decent home for every working 
lass man, woman, and child. 

Examples of working class action in the fight 
or homes can be taken from the civil rights 
novement in Ireland in the 1960s and from the 
irganised homeless movement in the United States 
oday. not to mention the housing movements in 
Britain in the 40s and, to a lesser extent, later. 

In the north of Ireland in 1967, the banned local 
epublican clubs helped organise squats for 
lomeless Catholic families in empty council 
louses, denied them by Unionist controlled coun¬ 
ts. These squats and occupations led to the first 
:ivil rights march in August 1968 fronrDungan- 
ton to Coalisland. This* was to spark off the civil 
ighLs movement which led to the revolutionary 
ituation which gripped the north of Ireland from 
,969. 

In the United States, the decay of imperialism 
las resulted, among other things, in a total of over 
) million sleeping rough. But the homeless have 
larted to fight back. Organisations such as the 
National Union of the Homeless have organised 
uccessful housing takeovers and occupations 
icross the United Slates. Campaigns such as Cut 
he Locks involve mass mobilisations to seize 
lousing for the homeless and badly housed. 

The organised homeless in the United States 
ire fighting back against the shelter system, and 
nslead are beginning to take whatever steps nec¬ 
essary, ‘legal’ and ‘illegal’ to secure the housing 
hey need. 

Action such as this can be used to fight for 
lecent homes in a revolutionary way. Revolution- 
uy action for housing can gain decent homes for 
he working class in the here and now. while at the 
lame time building a revolutionary movement 
*hich, combined with other workers’ struggles, 
:an fight to overthrow the system which perpetu¬ 
ates homelessness. 

Mass movements of workers can be mobilised 
!>n this question, whether it be to squat vacant 
property - particularly that of the rich (how many 
vacant and well furnished rooms does Buckingham 
Palace have?), rent strikes, through to workers 
control of our estates and streets. 

This can be done, and has been done, many 
limes. But to win, to secure our victories, we need 
foe leadership of a Communist Party, committed 
to the overthrow of capitalism and the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

Siohhain McLaughlin 


W ORKING CLASS action can stop 
war. British workers have proved it. 
The grandparents of those who un¬ 
successfully protested in the streets 
and workplaces of Britain against the 
Gulf War showed how it can be done. They turned 
protests into action, stopped a war, and changed 
the history of the world. 

The two years after the armistice of World War 
I in November 1918 had not been years of peace 
- certainly not class peace. Unemployment in 
Britain was at a horrendous level, and the threat of 
a new war was ever present. In 1919 and 1920 the 
capitalist powers, united after the battles of World 
War I. were together waging war on the infant 
revolutionary workers’ state in Russia. 

Some 14 capitalist powers, including the recent 
enemies Britain and Germany, together with 
France, Japan, and the United States, had their 
troops on Russian soil, trying to destroy the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution. In 1920 the reactionary Polish 
regime was attempting to invade Russia. The 
British government sent an ultimatum to Moscow 
calling for surrender, or they would face an all-out 
war. Munitions and airplanes were sent from 
Britain to arm the Poles. 

A small number of socialists united to cam¬ 
paign for Hands Off Russia! One particularly 
active group in London, led by working class 
women’s campaigner Sylvia Pankhurst and boil¬ 
ermaker Harry Pollitt (later to become general 
secretary of the Communist Party of Great Britain) 
was trying to win the East London dockers to stop 
loading arms on to ships bound for Poland. 

Fifteen years later, Pollitt wrote about the hard 
work that had been pul in to rouse the protest 
movement, and of the disappointments of the 
‘downturns’. “For two years”, he said, “around 
the London docks meetings were regularly 
being held in support of the Russian Revolution 
under the slogan Hands Off Russia! These 
meetings were chiefly organised by the Work¬ 
ers Socialist Federation and the Hands Off 
Russia Movement!” These comrades working in 
the shipyards at Poplar, dropped leaflets down the 
ships’ holds, pasted them on the quay sides, in the 
lavatories, calling for support for the Russian 
workers, and asking London shipyard workers and 
dockers not to load ships or repair ships that were 
meant for the war against Soviet Russia. 

“I remember very well,” continued Pollitt. 
“how the famous leaflet written by comrade 
Lenin, ‘An Appeal to the Toiling Masses’, for 
support of the Russian Revolution and which 
had been declared an illegal leaflet, was care¬ 
fully hidden in our mattresses in the house 
where we lodged in Poplar, and copies regularly 
taken into the dock for distribution. It was not 
an easy job to get strike action taken. 1 recall 
how in April 1920, in the Blackwell Shipyard, 
big barges were being refitted to carry muni¬ 
tions for Poland, and we were unable to get 
strike action taken on the job, the workers did 
not consider that I was taking the right action. 
•How do you know these barges are for use of 
the Polish government?’ was the question 
constantly being asked. 1 was ordered to go and 
work on these barges. 1 refused and got sacked. 
This particular job was being paid at very high 
rates. The workers were ordered in to work one 


Sunday morning. We stood outside the ship¬ 
yard distributing leaflets and urging the work¬ 
ers not to finish the job. We did not succeed.” 

May Day 1920 and the campaigning group 
came back from - the London demonstration, 
downhearted that their efforts were showing no 
result. Shortly after they held a meeting to discuss 
the position, and agreed to campaign for another 
week or so. but then to call it a day. 

Meanwhile on May Day itself the Danish 
steamer Neptune left the East India Dock for the 
nearest port in Poland with a cargo which inc luded 
eight large aeroplanes. Shortly after another small 
steamer left the Dock, and among other cargo 
earned two heavy guns and six aeroplanes. When 
this ship reached Gravesend two firemen refused 
to work it unless these munitions were taken off 
They were backed by the dock hands, and while 
heated discussions took place on the ship, she was 
struck by .another vessel and so damaged she had 
to be lowed into dock. 

News of the incident spread and dockers 
working the East India Dock where the jolly 
boats were loaded sent a deputation to Ernest 
Bevin (dockers’ union leader and later as a Cabi¬ 
net Minister in World War II and alter a virulent 
anti-communist) and Fred Thompson ol the 
Dockers Union as it then was. 'Hie workers re¬ 
ceived assurances that it they refused to load am 
munitions lor Poland they would receive the lull 
support of the union. 

Pollitt told how: “In the first week of May 
1920 coming home through the Docks, we 
noticed The Jolly George and on the quayside 
cases of ammunition openly marked for Po¬ 
land. On Saturday and Sunday nights May 8 
and 9 we held big meetings to win support for 
stopping th e Jolly George. There was no indi¬ 
cation from these meetings that any action 
would be taken. But on May 10 the dockers 
refused to load and the coalies refused to 
charge her bunkers.” 

On Thursday May 13 the Jolly George should 
have sailed but she was still held up. On May 14 
orders were given for her to have what cargo had 
been loaded taken out. Fred Thompson who was 
then London Secretary of the Dockers Union 
stated: “We shall keep our eyes open to see that 
the munitions are not surreptitiously put aboard 
another ship.” This action of the London dockers 
had an electrifying effect throughout the working 
class movement both at home and abroad. It led 
to the formation of Councils of Action on a local 
and a national scale which received very great 
support. 

ITie example of the British dockers was soon 
followed by those of Danzig (now Gdansk). The 
story is taken up in a pamphlet published by the 
Red International of Labour Unions. The first 
Polish steamer with equipment for the Polish army 
arrived in Danzig on July 23 1920. The dockers 
refused to unload it and threatened to stop the 
whole work of the port if strike breakers were 
employed to unload the ship. 

“The representatives of the German and 
Christian Transport Workers Unions who 
declared their readiness to enter upon negotia¬ 
tions with the Polish representatives were 
forced to abandon their mediation. The work¬ 
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ers of Danzig staged a great demonstration in 
support of the Port workers, and were fired on, 
leaving one killed and many wounded. 

“Despite the cruel terror the port of Danzig 
workers remained firm. Their examplp was not 
without effect on the British detachments of 
occupation who were quartered in the port. Brit¬ 
ish soldiers followed the example of the port 
workers and were arrested on the orders of the 
commander of the Occupation Court. A state of 
siege was declared and an attempt to starve out the 
port workers. 

“The railway men declared their solidarity 
with the port workers and replied to the deci¬ 
sion of the Polish boycott by stopping all trans¬ 
port of goods including that of the supply of 
food to Poland. The example of the Danzig 
workers met with response in an international 
scale. The Swedish Union of Port Workers 
welcomed a campaign of solidarity with the 
Danzig workers and issued an appeal demand¬ 
ing the blockade of the Danzig port and inter¬ 
national support for the fighting workers of 
Danzig.” 

The Red International went on: “The Italian 
Port workers declared their solidarity with 
Danzig. Antwerp Port workers stopped the 
loading and unloading of ammunition boxes for 
Poland.” 

Back in Britain an indication of the activities 
and fet-hng that had been generated comes from 
the minutes of the Gravesend Trades Council in 
Kent, where the spark which set the blaze of anti¬ 
war action alight was first ignited. During the 
discussion, councillor Rumsam stated that guns 
and munitions were stored it Gravesend. “We are 
keeping our eyes on them” he said and added 
that “*he stuff would remain there a long time 
if it were left to the dockers.” Some of it had 
been brought b> rail. It was decided to send the 
resolution to the Lightermen s Union and the 
National Union of Railwaymen thanking them for I 
w hat had been done and expressing the hope that 
the> w ould continue their vigilance. 

A Council of Action was set up. based on the 
Trades Council. As us minures record working 
clas:> activity was colng from the word to the deed, 
j not least w ith the railwaymen on the North Kent 
Line who stopped consignments of munitions 
j bound tor Poland. The same sort of blacking 
activity was going on in hundreds of places 
I throughout Britain As one person the working | 
class mov ement was beginning to rise. On August 
8 1920 there were mass, record breaking, demon¬ 
strations throughout the country. It w as notewor- 
I thy that the special edition brought out by the left 
I .ainaur Daily Herald on that Sunday gave promi- 
I nencc to the call tor action against the war issued 
i by the newly formed CPGB. 

Faced with this mass movement from below 
I the TUC and the Labour Party executive met on 
| August 9 and unanimously decided to warn the 
• government that “the whole industrial power of 
| the organised workers will be used to defeat 
I this war”. In the words of Lenin these “Menshc- 
j viks who are even more despicable than the 
| Russian Mensheviks and even more servile 
j towards the capitalists, even they had to unite 
! because the workers demanded it, and the 
British workers said ‘We will not permit war 
against Russia’.” 

As a result of the general strike threat the 
government caved in. Churchill informed the % 
Polish government that the British government 
could no longer take action against Russia. The 
wielders of power had come face to face with 
power - the power of the working class, expressed 
not merely centrally by the TUC, but more impor¬ 
tantly the network of Councils of Action that had 
sprung up. 350 of them, covering every important 
centre of population. 

That the Council of Action did not proceed 
further, although many demanded it deal with 
other urgent matters (the war in Ireland and 
unemployment for example), does nothing to 
belittle its historical importance. For here was an 
organ, created in the heat of struggle, by which the 
working class in Britain could exercise state 
power. 

As Lenin later said: “This Council of Action, 
independently of parliament, presents an ulti¬ 
matum to the government in the name of the 
workers - it is the transition to the workers’ 
dictatorship ... The whole of the English bour¬ 
geois press wrote that the Council of Action 
were soviets. And it was right. They were not 
called soviets but in actual fact they were such.” 

Harry Eastman 
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New Communist Review 


■H Fourth Quarter 1990: “Ini¬ 
tially, apologists for Gorbachev 
echoed his supporters* claim 
that the reform movement was 
somehow strengthening social¬ 
ism and that it would inspire the 
socialist movement throughout 
the world.” Which "apologists" 
is the NCP criticising? The 
New Worker, November 6 
1987: “The w ild predictions of 
Britain's media hacks and 
Trotskyite ‘lefts’ have been 
shattered. Their hope that the 
Soviet Union's openness and re¬ 
construction mean some sort of 
return to capitalism in the 
USSR were dashed by Mikhail 
Gorbachev 's report 

Dialectics and the British 
left ... on one of the anti- 
Gulf War demonstrations we 
picked up a leaflet from the 
Communist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion. a remnant of the 'commu¬ 
nist left * which Lenin polemi- 
cised against. The leaflet was 
fairly typical left communist 
fare. Then we got to the ‘where 
we stand’ type bit. The CWO is 
for a “stateless, classless” soci¬ 
ety'. Then we were informed this 
“rule is called the dictatorship 
of the proletariat”. Armed with 
such 'theory ’ it's hardly sur¬ 
prising that they have failed to 
understand the nature and tasks 
of the epoch so massively. 

The Morning Star of Janu¬ 
ary 23 printed a statement 
by the Iraqi Communist Party. 
What vi (35 unusual was not the 
statement - which was predict¬ 
able ‘official communist ’ stuff, 
calling for the overthrow of 
Hussein, but putting the empha¬ 
sis of its demands on Iraqi mili¬ 
tary leaders and not demanding 
western forces out of the Gulf 
No. it was the reaction to it. The 
Workers Revolutionary Party 
(Workers Press), used to brown¬ 
nosing such regimes, accused 
the ICP of treachery. The 
NCP's New Workerc<y//<//<Y/ 
any opposition to Saddam 
Hussein from within Iraq as a 
“surrender to imperialism”. The 
merits or otherwise of the state¬ 
ment aside, such a response 
crosses class lines, reducing the 
working class to a support 
group of one reactionary' bour¬ 
geois clique or another. 

The Euro's flagigng flag¬ 
ship. Marxism Today, car¬ 
ries an ad from the Euro or¬ 
ganisation. This 'party' is about 
to formally dump the name 
'communist'. MT readers arc 
invited to suggest a new name. 
What a jolly idea! If you can 
think of something appropriate, 
pop it in the post - to us. 





OUR HISTORY 


Communist Unity Convention: 
resolution and opening on parliament 

The formation of the CPGB and its early years: 
articles, documents and manifestos 



Delegates to the first congress of the CPGB: the debate on parliament was one of the most contentious at the congress 


B OTH the British Socialist 
Party and the Communist 
Unity Group - the main 
organisations participating 
in the 1st Congress of 
CPGB over July 31-August 1 1920 
- were committed to standing par¬ 
liamentary candidates as a form of 
revolutionary propaganda. The 
resolution on parliamentary action 
had been included on the agenda 
mainly to facilitate merger with 
Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers Social¬ 
ist Federation, now illegitimately 
called the Communist Party (Brit¬ 
ish Section of the Third Interna¬ 
tional); which was against revolu¬ 
tionary parliamentarianism as a 
matter of principle. 

Despite the fact that it had, for 
the moment, dropped out of the 
fusion process represented by the 
Communist Unity Convention - 
later known as the 1st C ongress of 
the CPGB - there existed a consid¬ 
erable degree of confusion among 
delegates, even ideological oppor¬ 
tunism. This mainly reflected the 
political immaturity of revolution¬ 
aries in Britain and the fact that the 
writings of Lenin and other Bolshe¬ 
viks in Russia on their work in the 
Tsarist Duma were still largely 
unknown and untranslated. 

The resolution on parliament 
submitted by the Joint Provisional 
Committee of the CPGB by impli¬ 
cation represented a repudiation 
and a challenge to the left-commu¬ 
nist anti-parliamenturianism of 
Sylvia Pankhurst and others. It 
helped clarify the position of com¬ 
munists in Britain and laid the basis 
for highly effective parliamentary 
interventions during the early 
1920s. Naturally it repudiated the 
sort of parliamentary cretinism now 
peddled by the likes of the Morning 
Star and Militant. As such it repre¬ 
sented a significant and positive 
step towards the revolutionary par¬ 
liamentarianism practised so suc¬ 
cessfully by the Bolsheviks. The 
resolution read as follows: 

“The Communist Party repudiates the 
reformist view that a social revolution 
can be achieved by the ordinary meth¬ 
ods of parliamentary democracy, but 
regards parliamentary and electoral 
action generally as providing a valu¬ 
able means of propaganda and agita¬ 
tion towards the revolution. The tac¬ 
tics to be employed by representatives 
of the Party elected to Parliament or 
local bodies must be laid down by the 
Party itself according to the national 


or local circumstances In all cases such 
representatives must be considered as 
holding a mandate from the Party, and 
not from the particular constituency for 
which they happen to sit.” 

The chairman, comrade Arthur 
MacManus, said there were several 
amendments to this resolution, hut 
they did not affect its general tenor 
and would practically he included in 
the discussion after the resolution 
was moved by comrade Tom Bell for 
the Joint Provisional Committee. 
This is how the official account of the 
congress reported Bell's speech: 

So far as the Joint Provisional Commit¬ 
tee were concerned, the Communist 
Unity Group and the BSP were in 
complete agreement upon the need lor 
and the advisability of taking Parlia¬ 
mentary action, but the present resolu¬ 
tion had arisen in the course of negotia¬ 
tions w ith the WSF and had been held 
very important at the time. After the 
defection of the WSF the resolution 
might have been cleared oil . since there 
was no point ol difference between the 
remaining groups that made up the 
Unity Committee; hut. as there was still 
a considerable amount of hesitancy in 
many groups on the question of Parlia¬ 
mentary action, for and against, it had 
been thought better to allow the ques¬ 
tion to be ventilated at the Conference, 
that being the safest and simplest way 
to make the position clear, so far as 
Parliamentary action was concerned. It 
would be seen that the resolution from 
the very first repudiated the reformist 
idea that a sound revolution could be 
achieved by the ordinary methods of 
Parliamentary democracy. 

In this respect its point of view w as 
common to Communist Parties interna 
tionally at the present time. He and 
those who agreed with him did not 
believe that it was possible to effect a 
peaceful transformation in the Parlia¬ 
mentary bourgeois democracy as un¬ 
derstood today, and thereby to work out 
the emancipation of the working class; 
they believed that the Parliamentary 
institution as it existed today, the con¬ 
stituency in itself, was entirely foreign 
to the purpose of the Communist state 
of society they had in mind. Conse¬ 
quently, in preference to the Parliamen¬ 
tary constituency, they rather looked to 
the more direct method of representa¬ 
tion as expressed through the workers’ 
committees whether in industrial or 
social life. 

With regard to Parliamentary and 
electoral action as providing a valuable 
means of propaganda and agitation 


towards the revolution, while they did 
not place any faith in the Parliamentary 
institution in itself, and did not believe 
it was capable of fitting into the 
scheme of things that they as Commu¬ 
nists had in mind, nevertheless they 
thought it of considerable value to 
revolutionary propaganda not to shut 
the door on any avenue whatsoever 
that was going to liberate the minds of 
the masses from their superstitious 
faith in Parliamentary democracy. He 
thought the best policy to adopt to¬ 
wards that particular objective was to 
demonstrate inside the House of 
Commons that, so far as the working 
class were concerned, there was noth¬ 
ing to he hoped for in that chamber. 

By breaking the Parliamentary 
precedents and conventionalities which 
played so large a pan in shaping the 
minds of the workers, wc could do a 
i great deal to break down the rev erence 
for Parliamentary institutions that so 
many of our fellow workers had. Phis 
; w as a bone of contention, he knew; the 
contention arising because it was 
thought by some that by going into the 
House of Commons we were sacrific¬ 




ing some great principle. 

l*he first argument brought against 
participating in Parliamentary action 
was that before sitting in the House of 
Commons it was necessary to take the j 
oath of allegiance. Speaking for the j 
Provisional Committee, they had no 
dubiety on this point. 

It was laid down in the resolution 
that the representativ es of ihe Commu¬ 
nist Pally must lx* considered as hold- I 
ing a mandate from the Party execu- 1 
live, and that they would lx* at all times ! 
under the control, management, and j 
supervision of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee - that was what it amounted to. 

If in the course of our agitation, the 
Executive thought it advisable that 
members should be in the House of 
Commons, the oath should not stand in 
the way; it was a question of deciding 
in relation to the expediency of the 
moment, whether for our agitational 
purposes it was more valuable to ref¬ 
use to take the oath, or to take the oath 
in order to gain some other objective 
more valuable lor our revolutionary 
agitation. And so on with reference to 
all the questions as to precedents and 
conventionalities inside the House. 

He suggested that Communist can¬ 
didates only had allegiance to the prin¬ 
ciples of Communism and the move¬ 
ment now organised in the Third Inter¬ 
national. Our ethic and morality had to 
be drawn from our fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Communism. In reference to 
action inside the I louse of Commons. 


our policy all the time was a critical, 
destructive one. exposing the fraudu¬ 
lent character of our modem Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy - which was not a 
free institution at all, hut was an insti¬ 
tution controlled by high finance. 

I ha! being <o. he suggested that it 
wa^ the business of the Communist 
Part' inside the House of Commons, in 
order to liberate the nnnds of the 
masses w ith regard to capitalist fet¬ 
ishes. critically to examine every' situ¬ 
ation that arose, and to criticise the 
points of view put forward by our 
opponents, whether bourgeois, semi- 
Radical or anything else, and generally 
^peaking help to focus the attention of 
the working class upon the vital inter¬ 
ests so far as the Communist agitation 
was concerned. 

As to tile clause. ’In all cases such 
representatives must be considered as 
holding a mandate from the Party, and 
not from the particular constituency for 
which they happen to sit”, those of us 
who had been identified with the politi¬ 
cal 1 abour movement for any length of 
time knew the hackneyed phrase used 
b\ the politicians of all shades of opin¬ 
ion, that once they went inside the 
House of Commons they ceased to 
have any connection w ith their particu¬ 
lar organisation and represented the 
interests of all sections of the commu¬ 
nity . This was a pretence, it was impos¬ 
sible - and this was the inherent weak¬ 
ness of the Parliamentary’ constituency 
for any representative to express the 
desires and w ills of all the conflicting 
class elements that made up a constitu¬ 
ency. 

By this resolution we sought to 
make it emphatic that the candidate 
sent up by the Communist Party would 
contest his seat under the surveillance 
ol die Communist Party Executive, and 
would go to the House of Commons 
with a mandate from the Party - that he 
would not draw- his mandate from the 
constituency. This was the point of 
view sought to be brought out in the 
resolution - that we must have disci¬ 
pline to the Communist Executive from 
all members, whether outside or inside 
the House of Commons. 

The resolution was seconded, and it 
was agreed, on the suggestion of the 
chair, that the discussion should take 
the form of a debate for and against 
parliamentary action, leaving till af¬ 
terwards all question of amending 
the resolution. As we will see in the 
next issue, there were six speakers 
opposed to the resolution and 13 for. 
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in raising the 


fails to indicate the tasks facing com¬ 
munist theatre today. 

Martin Esslin, on the other hand, 
separates communication of ideology 


Communist Party. 


sciousncss’ of its members”. Please 
don't laugh. 

Our pmk professor has a penchant 
tor the silly. Proletarian, which in its 
eight year history produced t wo jour¬ 
nals. we arc told gave the world "a yet 
«o be surpassed analysis of Ireland 
from a world communist perspec- 


Open Polemic. No I, pp34. £ 1.50; from 
PO Box 1169. London W3 9PF 


International Working Women’s Day: 

Friday March 8: Invitation meeting with speakers from Commt 
Party of Turkey and Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Ir 
(Ruhe Kargar). CPGB supporters welcome. 7.00pm Old Piano V 
house. Hawley Road, Camden Town, NW1 (Camden Town tube) 
London Seminars: 5pm Sundays. Details 071-431 3135. 
Collective discussion towards the Draft Programme of the CPGB 
March 10: Nationalisation. Nationalise (with compensation?) un 
workers control those companies threatening large scale sackings 
business secrets; open the books: access to computers; independe 
experts (supervised). 

March 17: Trade Unions - 1. The right to join a trade union. The 
to strike. No state control or supervision of workers organisations 
March 24: Trade Unions - 2. Combating bureaucracv averao*» nr 


OPEN POLEMIC is produced by a 
small group of cx-Proletarian and New 
Communist Party members who now 
find themselves bereft of a parent 
organisation due to the collapse of 
‘official communism 


After years of 
looking to the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union for guidance, the com¬ 
rades producing Open Polemic have 
become ideologically adrift. Rather 
than being a solution to this, the jour¬ 
nal is a crystalised example of such 
confusion. 

Open Polemic introduces itself as 

the fundamentals of 


ideology; this is the aesthetic of 
Brecht's theatre. It is this attitude, as 
Maarten Van Dijk suggests, which has 
largely hailed the progress of Brechtian 
theatre. To see his theatre as a style 
rather than a method is to reproduce old 
questions, rather than to use his meth¬ 
ods to raise and 


truth appeared at the same moment as 
l^estia denounced the Brighton bomb. 
Proletarian No3 never appeared, as the 
leaky Prole vessel was shipwrecked by 
the implosion of the 'official' world 
communist movement, washing up, we 
presume, Wachla on the beach, in a 
somewhat bemused state. 

In the context of this, one can only 
smile at Wachla’s attempt at polemic 
against us (an un-promotional polemic, 
we presume). We are, it seems “a 
small organisation that is distin¬ 
guished by its ‘neither Trotsky nor 
-—I" approach” (p24). And 


examine new questions 
that today still indicate the necessity for 
change. 

The lack of political analysis is to 
some extent due to a general fault w ith 
this collection of 


supporting 
Marxism-Leninism as applied to 
revolutionary parlies’’(pl). It does 
not, however, have an orientation to the 
forging of such a party. Instead, it sets 
itself up as a discussion journal which 
aims to “sharpen the polemic around 
contemporary 


their actual 


essays 

length. In trying to combine a variety of 
views into one book, the ideas never go 
beyond a very superficial descriptive 
level. Many of the writers raise interest¬ 
ing questions, but none of them are 
developed to the extent of providing 
any ways forward for today. The main 
theme of the book is in describing the 
development and decline of political 
theatre after Brecht, until the late 
1970s. It does provide a very interest¬ 
ing analysis of theatre in this period, 
and the questions raised arc provocative 
for theatre practitioners today, but 
actual reinterpretation is lacking! al¬ 
though this need is continually stressed. 
Pia Kleber says in the introduction. 
“The time now seems opportune to 
challenge his whole work anew to 
discover ideas which may have be¬ 
come hidden under the cumulative 
strata of scholarship/’ 

I agree, and look forward to a book 
which is able to achieve thi: 
concretely. 

Bernard Dort stresses the 


Internationalist Committee 

Imperialism out of the Gulf! 

Peace through revolution! 

The main enemy is at home! 

One Day School - Lessons of the Gulf War: 

Saturday March 16, 10am to 6pm. London. 

Send registration fee £ 10/unwaged £2.50 to IC, BCM Box 928 
London, WCIN 3XX. 

London activists’ meetings every week. Details; 071-431 3135. 


olutionary 
questions” (Jbid). On principle the 
journal ‘‘will not intervene’"; or. if you 
will, gentle reader, this is a vessel for 
your thoughts. Fill it!’ 

Or maybe not. The editorial board 
of the journal has rejected an article 
from our Provisional Central Commit¬ 
tee on the basis that it is “promotional’*. 
In other words, we think we’re right, 
and say so. I’d have thought any com¬ 
munist would. The editors of Open Po¬ 
lemic , it is clear, have a rather different 
view. Debate, sure - but do not reach 


Stalin but. 

what is Wachla distinguished by? 
Writing for a journal that has no edito¬ 
rial control, that abhors "exclusive” 
debates and is “open”, yet censors our 
contribution; writing with his obvious 
lack of command of even the ABC (or 
is it AQZ?) of Marxist philosophy, 
Wachla accuses us of having “a hazy 
and undialectical vision of demo¬ 
cratic centralisnTY/ta/;. Wachla is 
welcome to the last word on this one: 
I’m laughing too much. 

The debate that Open Polemic 
hopes to engender is abortive. It is by 
definition abstract and ineffectual, un¬ 
related as it is to political intervention. 
Political debate only has any force 
when carried through to the conclusion 
which the journal by definition shies 
away from, and which, when given or¬ 
ganisational focus, it explicitly rejects. 

I am very much afraid that the preten¬ 
tious and w himsical musings of Jan 
Wachla is the best it can expect. 

However, the necessary polemic 
and political debate has occurred - over 
the Iasi nine years in the pages of The 
Leninist. In the debate against ‘official 
communism’ we conclusively won, in 
theory and in practice. Comrades, 
where were you? 

Sean Quinn 


Hands Off Ireland! 


March! Saturday April 20 


of theory. It is an abstract and utopian 
‘unity project’ that “differs from Iskra 
in that it advocates no one particular 
tendency” (p2). Wasn’t this little 
nuance the whole point of Iskra - to 
form the # party around its “particular 
tendency”? 

Given the disintegration of the 
‘official communist’ movement. Open 
Polemic poses the question "unity w ith 
whom?” Sadly, it never comes close to 

answering it. 

To the best of our knowledge, the 
articles in Open Polemic arc all written 
by adherents of its project. Within its 
pages, then, we get a flavour of the 
politics of our oh-so open friends. ‘The 
Bellamy road’ is a workmanlike cri¬ 
tique of Communist Party of Britain 
’theorist’ Ron Bellamy’s apologia for 
Gorbachev ism,, though the article is 
severely limited by its failure to con¬ 
cretely relate this to the situation in the 
Soviet Union, and - of course - what 
new demands this places on commu¬ 
nists. There is also a rather weak and 
inconclusive article, ‘Bureaucracy in 
context’, on the question of bureauc¬ 
racy under socialism. 

But the article on which 1 wish to 
concentrate is the most substantive in 
the journal - ‘Experimentia esl optima 
remm magistra’. Not having had the 
benefit of a classical Latin education, 
this is all Greek to me. In fact, the 
whole article comes across as being 
written by a smartcr-than-lhou leftist 
couch-potato. Hideously pretentious 
nonsense lurks beneath this hideously 
pretentious title. For instance, our 
author, ‘Professor’ Jan Wachla, tells us 
that what is needed, dialectically of 
course, “is not a mechanical adding 
of A+B+C etc, but a synthesis of 
A+Q+Z” (p20). Understand where 
you’ve gone wrong now? 

Along with this gobbledegook, of 
which the late Gerry Healy would have 
been proud (and not a little reminiscent 
of the nonsense Proletarian used to 
serve up), is some rather vulgar macho 
posturing. Rightly pointing to the piv¬ 
otal nature of the Irish question in 
British politics, Wachla devotes much 
time to the merits and street cred of 
prison sentences. Let me give you a 
flavour: “When Britain’s would-be 
Bolsheviks emerge from the bleak¬ 
ness of Britain’s prisons ...” (pi7). 
Flex those pecs! This goes along with 
a soft spot for Red Action, which “has 
perhaps made the greatest progress 


to commemorate 
j75th anniversary of the 1916 Dublin Easter 
lUprising. Assemble: 1.00pm Islington Town 


|Hall. Upper Street, London Nl. 

Leaflets and posters available: £1 per hundred of 
each from our address. 


EACTER RISING 

TROOPS 

OUT NOW! 


impor¬ 
tance of tighter focus on ‘how to do it’, 
in order that the mechanical museum 
productions of Brecht be replaced w ith 
modem theatre which produces the 
‘learning through shock* which Heiner 
Muller emphasises, rather than attempt¬ 
ing to teach the same lessons but in a 
which Klaus 


HOI! paper Nos. Bulk copies available at 5 for £1 including p&p. 

London activists* meetings: 7.30pm every Thursday: Ring 071-431 
3135 for details. 


‘more friendly way 
Volker suggests is the tailing of mod¬ 
em productions of Brecht. Productions 
which have attempted to teach political 
lessons today have degenerated into 
"pedagogical finger pointing” but have 
avoided a real demonstration of harsh 
reality. This is bourgeois entertainment 
at its best, easing the audience’s con¬ 
science with a few moments of light 
reflection. 

The transition to a rich and commu¬ 
nicative theatre has too often been 
taken for granted in producing Brecht. 
Rolf Rohmer echoes Bernard Dort in 
reminding the reader that the model 
books were intended as a starting point 
for further development, not as histori¬ 
cal documents. 

The book then fails to show a clear 
understanding of the change in political 
struggles, both inside and outside of the 
theatre in the years since Brecht’s 
death, and although recognising the 
need for a wide range of forms and 
genres essential to reach a highly diver¬ 
sified audience, does not offer any real 
alternatives or methods of breaking 
from bourgeois interests in the theatre. 

At worst, sections of the book, as in 
the feminist perspective, fail to recog¬ 
nise Brecht’s ability to communicate 
world issues by confronting the individ¬ 
ual, and so turns instead to a discussion 
of reformist politics in the theatre, al¬ 
though actual political theory is dis¬ 
cussed hardly at all, and revolutionary 
political theory even less. 

At best. Reinterpreting Brecht is an 
interesting analysis of theatre since 
Brecht and a starting point in question¬ 
ing the basis of dynamic rather than 
‘dead’ theatre. The title, however, is not 
fulfilled, so the problems and future 
direction for communist theatrical 
communication today remain largely 
ignored by theatre critics. 

Stephanie Ellis 


Workers Theatre Movement 


WTM club The Internationale :: 

Celebrate International Working Womens Day 

Friday March 8, 8.00pm: Venue: Old Piano Warehouse, Hawley 
Road, Camden Town. \ W! (Camden Town tube). Admission £3, un 
waged £2. Theatre, music, dance, poetry. 

Performers please contact Tain on 071-431 3135. 

Rehearsals: Every Sunday in London. Phone Tam on 071-431 3135 
or write to WTM, BCM Box 928. London WCIN 3XX for details of 
WTM activities. 


Pia Kleber & Colin Vlsser (cds). Re¬ 
interpreting Brecht, his influence on 
contemporary drama and film. Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1990. pp220, 
(price not indicated) 


IT IS always surprising that so many 
books discussing the work of the 
communist artist Bertolt Brecht seem 
able to ignore the politics of his theatre 
almost totally. 

Reinterpreting Brecht is no excep¬ 
tion, with the w'ords “communism” or 
“Marx” mentioned once or maybe 
twice in the entirety of the book. It is 
only Manfred Wckwerth, and Pia Kle- 
ber in the introduction, who even sug- 
reinterpretation of 


London: activist meetings and actions. Details 071-431 3135 
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gest the need for 
the political situation, as well as of the 
theatre, if we arc to effectively address 
the urgency of changing society - the 
essence of Brecht’s theatre. 

The role of communism today, in 
comparison with the period in which 
Brecht was writing and directing, is not 
discussed. This question has now be- 
increasingly important for play- 
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come 

wrights, directors and not least for the 


Berliner Ensemble, who face the loss 
of sponsorship and existence within the 
dichotomy of western and eastern 
culture, in a unified Germany. 

The only attempt at an analysis of 
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Rally with the 
Internationalist Commitee! 



It is not only the forces of proto-imperialist Iraq that are in disarray. So too are 

the forces of CSWG/CND pacifist imperialism 




T HE Gulf War has been 
slopped. Tragically, instead of 
being stopped from below it 
was stopped from above, in 
the form of a US-led coalition 
victory. This is not surprising either. 
Those fighting from below' against the 
US-led slaughter had to conduct a con¬ 
stant rearguard action against the ‘offi¬ 
cial leadership’ of the anti-war move¬ 
ment. The Committee to Stop War in 
the Gulf and CND. taking their lead 
from the gung-ho leadership of the 
Labour Party, demobilised mass protests 
against the war. 

The promised every Saturday as- 
long-as-the-war-lasts demonstrations, 
which were minimal mobilisations 
anyway, were abandoned in favour of 
the after the event March 2 national 
demonstration. The effect was to de¬ 
moralise and disorientate even the 
supporters of the CSWG. Their hopes 
were left relying on the diplomatic she¬ 
nanigans being played out in Moscow. 
“We don’t know what to do”, some 
CND local leaders told us in despair. 
“After all. it could all be over by March 
2” ... and it was. The idea that a 
Moscow peace conference was anything 
more than a diplomatic sideshow never 
seemed to dawm on the pacifist leaders 
of CSWG/CND. The armchair ‘wait 
and see what happens in Moscow’ atti¬ 
tude might have started at the top, but it 
spread downwards. 

The despicable anti-democratic coup 
carried out by the CSWG tops against 
the likes of the Socialist Workers Parly, 
and the other attacks and bannings 
staged against the revolutionary left (be¬ 
cause they called for a victory for Iraqi 
proto imperialism as opposed to a vic¬ 
tory for western imperialist sanctions) 
did nothing to build the movement. The 
miserably tailist SWP is hardly the 
reason why the mobilisations had not 
been as big as in Europe or America: 
the blame for that must he placed firmly 
at the feet of the ‘official leadership’ of 
the anti-war movement. 

In protest against the anti-demo¬ 


cratic and demobilising activity of the 
CSWG leaders. Mark Fischer, on behalf 
of the Internationalist Committee, wrote 
an open letter condemning attacks on 
sections of the movement and demand¬ 
ing a halt be called to the demobilisa¬ 
tion. To underline our commitment to 
non-sectarianism in the anti war move¬ 
ment, we insisted that there should be 
no political censorship - no anti-impe¬ 
rialist banners, placards or points of 


view' should be banned. Furthermore, 
we condemned the sectarianism dis¬ 
played towards this year’s Bloody 
Sunday demonstration as a result of 
CSWG’s craven desire for bourgeois 
respectability. The failure ol the CSWG 
leadership to reply speaks volumes. 

In contrast to the CSWG. via the 
Internationalist Committee’s exemplars' 
Non-Stop Picket, the Provisional Cen¬ 
tral Committee of die Communist Party 


fought to impart a sense of urgency, 
pointing to the level of mobilisation that 
was required to defeat the imperialist's 
war drive. V\ e were pleased by its suc¬ 
cess and more than pleased by the 
dedication and determination shown by 
members of die Communist Party, who 
were the backbone of the picket. 

Some sleepy ‘has heens’ and ‘never 
will bes* on the left in Britain accused 
us of engaging in organisational gim- 


Frontline workers 


D URING the course of the Gulf 
War many hundreds of health- 
workers attended meetings 
against imperialism’s blood 
letting. A number of hopital 
workers branches heard rc^ resentatives 
of the Internationalist Committee, in¬ 
vited not least because of the respect it 
earned through organising the Non-Stop 
Picket of the US Embassy. 

Wc placed great emphasis on these 
meetings and did our utmost to develop 
our contacts with workers in this mil¬ 
lion-strong industry, in particular dur¬ 
ing the period prior to the land war 
starting in earnest. Then and now they 
arc potentially a key section of the 
working class in Britain. 

At the time of the healthworkers 
protests and strikes against the general 
rundown of the NHS in 1987, Tom 
Sawyer of Nupe told a public meeting 
in Llanelli that 4k the power of restraint 
is better than the power of force. 
With the power of restraint we will 
win.” In other words, health workers had 
to shut their faces and get on with 
‘caring’ in silence. The war in the Gulf 
once again exposed this type of clap¬ 
trap for the deadly nonsense it is. 


From the moment war threatened, 
healthworkers saw how the government 
suddenly opened up its purse strings 
when it came to the anned forces. These 
are truly the pnoriiies of a sick society, 
a society that has starved the health 
service of cash for decades, but spared 
no expense to kill people. 

Bearing this in mind the Internation¬ 
alist Committee and the Communist 
Party urged healthworkers to take a lead 
in the fight against the war around the 
following minimum set of demands. 
Strike Against the War! Healthworkers, 
despite their many practical difficulties 
in taking industrial action, could have 
become a spark for a wider mobilisation 
of the working class against the war. 
For fraternisation! In contrast to some 
left groups that cretinously advised 
healthworkers not to treat Gulf War 
casualties - to boycott them as if they 
were a can of South Africa peaches - we 
said that workers in the industry should 
use every opportunity to fraternise with 
soldiers, who are overwhelmingly 
working class, and to get them to raise 
their voices against the war. 

Full funding for working class health! 
If the ruling class can write a blank 


cheque - totaling over £2 billion - for its 
military barbarism, it should be forced 
to fully lund the health care of the 
working class. In practical terms this 
would mean the abolition of all waiting 
lists. All wards that were opened in ex¬ 
pectation of Gulf casualties must be 
kept open now that the fighting has 
stopped. It wards can be opened for the 
casualties of the Gulf War, they can be 
opened to treat the thousands of ‘casu¬ 
alties’ of the war waged on working 
class living and health standards for the 
last 12 years by the Thatcher/Major 
government. The demand for funds 
must include a massive wage increas for 
all healthworkers now: healthworkers 
should be paid w hat they need, not w'hat 
this kill-kill-kill government says it can 
afford. 

Workers’ control in the industry! 
Many hospitals were militarised by the 
state. Workers were told that when war 
wounded were flown in, the police and 
anmy would take control of the switch¬ 
boards, th<? wards - the whole hospital. 
This must be resisted and defeated. The 
running of the hospital and all within it 
- war and ordinary patients - must be 
overseen by healthworkers committees. 


mickry. or simply activity for activity! 
sake. In fact, the Internationalist Com¬ 
mittee and its main sponsor, the Com¬ 
munist Party, was clear that only work¬ 
ing class action could have stopped the 
war from below, a point we have under¬ 
lined time and again. The picket for us 
was a tactic we employed to raise the 
profile of our propaganda in general, to 
allow us to engage the mass influx of 
young and new forces that came into 
polities through the anti-war movement 
And in that it was enormously success¬ 
ful. Despite the general ‘downturn’ in 
the anti-war movement when the war 
actually broke out. in total well over 
3.(XX) people pledged support tor the 
picket. The action was run in a prin¬ 
cipled, democratic way. No viewpoint 
within the anti-war movement was 
proscribed. The CND, for example, w as 
consistently given a platform to express 
its views, despite our profound dis¬ 
agreements. 

This was not a non-aggression pact 
with pacifism. In the pages of our 
Party's central organ. The Leninist, in 
our speeches, in the conversations and 
arguments on the picket, we confronted 
head on the illusions ami soft pro-impe- 
nalism of CSWG/CND-style pacifism. 

The practical implications of this 
peace-mongering approach were ex¬ 
posed in the rundown and demobilisa¬ 
tion of the anti-war movement. Despite 
our lack of resources, the International¬ 
ist Committee and the Communist Party 
fought tooth and nail against this demo¬ 
bilisation and fought to put the working 
class at the torefront of the anti-war 
movement. 

The Gulf War might have ended, the 
Internationalist Committee will not. In 
one form or another it will continue, the 
nucleus of the proletarian anti-war 
movement wc need to stop the next im¬ 
perialist war. 

Join the Internationalist Committee. 
Write to BCM Box 928, London 
WC1N 3XX, or ring 081-459 7146. 




































